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machinery, trucks, and 
tractors. 


“4 See our Road Show 
‘ exhibit at Atlantic 
). City. 

f OU know from your every-day experience that pit and quarry 

1- 


operations require the most dependable kind of power. That is 
why so many pit and quarry operators insist on having theirheavy- © 
duty equipment powered by Wisconsin Motors. “More power per 
d, cubic inch” and over-size construction are basic factors that make 
Wisconsin Motors especially adapted to your kind of work. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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KOEHRING COMPANY wetensn 


PAVERS, MIXERS — GASOLINE SHOVELS, PULL SHOVELS, CRANES AND DRAGLINES 


PIT AND QUARRY 


~ ge INTERFERING 
: Bail 


OR instance — in a tough, hard bank, 
when a dipper that makes its own 
choice between hoist and crowd, would 
do nothing more than shave away, the 
Koehring operator puts all the power 
into crowd for a good dipper load, and 
then puts all the power into the hoist — 
SHOVEL instead of NIBBLE! 


Koehring independent crowd and inde- 
pendent hoist mean that the operator 
is always master on the job. 


Know the Koehring! Know Koehring 
Heavy Duty construction! 






Sales Offices and Service Warehouses in all principal cities 


Foreign Department, Room 579, 50 Church Stree!, New York City 











Shovel Capacities 


Line of plate struck measure, 

Shock absorber on boom. Quickly 

convertible to pull shovel, crane 
or dragline. 


No. 301—*4 yd. dipper on 16 ft. 
stick, standard. Other dippers on 
proportionate stick lengths. Wiscon- 
sin 4 cylinder gasoline engine, 54 in. 
by 6/4 in., 1060 R. P. M. 

No. 501—1'4 yd. dipper on 16 ft- 
stick, standard. Other dippers on 
proportionate stick lengths. Wiscon- 
sin 4 cylinder gasoline engine, 6 in. 
by 7 in., 1075 R. P. M. 

No. 601—1'% yd. dipper on 16 ft. 
stick, standard. Other dippers on 
proportionate stick lengths. Wiscon- 
sin 6 cylinder gasoline engine, 6 in. 
by 7 in., 925 R. P. M. 


Write for Koehring Shovel 
Bulletin No. S-32 














Division of National 
Equipment Corporation 
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A QUARRYING JOB 
THAT TOOK 10 YEARS 


100,000 men spent 20 years building the Great Pyra- 
mid — and 10 years more were required to quarry 
and transport the stone. History says each stone 
(averaging 21% tons) cost a human life... . Tons of 
rock at a single load are handled with Bucyrus-Erie 
shovels at a speed that’s amazing compared even 
to the average production of today’s machines. A 
faster digging cycle clips seconds from each dipper 
| load. Many tons are added to each day’s output. 





From start to finish Bucyrus-Erie Shovels are designed 

and built for fast production. Weight is properly dis- 

tributed. Each part has the strength and stamina to 

do its work dependably. Ease of control and speed 

SEE US AT THE in operation are facilitated by Ward- 
ROAD SHOW = BOOTH 214 

Leonard d.c. multi-voltage control with 

separately excited shunt-wound motors. 








Bucyrus-Erie machines have a world-wide repu- 
tation for speed and reliability on hardest quar- 
rying jobs. Tell us about your job. We will 
gladly help you choose the shovel you need. 











Power shovels. clamshells, cranes, draglines, 
dragshovels— 1/y to 16 yd. capacity —electric, 
steam, gasoline, Diesel, gas+ air, Diesel + air, 


Dipper, hydraulic and placer mining dredges. (J CYRUS-ERIE COMPAN Y 
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Crushed Stone Plant in Northwestern Ohio 
Has Several Interesting Features 


Unusual Arrangement of Crushers and Screens 
Allows Production of Wide Range of Sizes 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


operates a crushed-stone plant a mile south- 
west of that town which is of sound design 
and has a number of interesting features. It is a 
small but efficient plant, with a capacity of 80 tons 
per hour, and can easily be enlarged to give a 
greater capacity. The plant went into operation 
in 1924 and has necessitatd only a few minor 
changes since that time. The steam shovel used 
for stripping is the only piece of equipment used 
which is not electrically operated. 
The property consists of about 15 acres of which 
3 acres is being quarried at present. The deposit 
is the regular Lima dolomite, fairly hard and mas- 
sive near the surface but somewhat stratified 
deeper down. The overburden, averaging about 6 
ft. deep is removed by a Marion Model 21 steam 
shovel with a *4-cu. yd. dipper. This loads into 
trucks which haul to an abandoned section of the 
quarry. 
The quarry is being worked to a depth of about 
60 ft. Blasthole drilling the height of the face is 


T ove Delphos Quarry, Inc., of Delphos, Ohio, 














Plant from southwest with loading conveyor at right 


done by a Loomis Clipper electric well-drill using a 
5-in. bit. Blasting is done with single-row bank 


shots and sometimes staggered double rows. Du 























Entire plant from south. Office and garage at extreme left, shipping and weighing building in center 
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Electric portable compressor which furnishes air 
for jackhammers 


Pont and Hercules 60 per cent gelatin and Cordeau- 
Bickford safety fuse are used. Due to the massive 
formation near the surface, considerable secondary 
blasting is necessary. Drilling for this is done 
with a Hardsocg Type 8 lightweight jackhammer 
drill. Air at 35-lb. pressure is furnished by a 
Schramm 5-in. by 5-in. portable electrically-driven 
air compressor. 

A Marion Type 7 electric crawler shovel with a 
7/g-cu. yd. dipper loads the stone into a Watt 4-cu. 
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Looking into quarry from south. 
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Primary crusher with elevator and hoist 
in right background 


yd. end-dump Timken-bearing car. This is hauled 
by cable up an incline to the plant. The proximity 
of the quarry to the plant was used to advantage 
when this incline was built, and the usual double 
haul method used in most quarries was eliminated. 
The track has a grade of about 5 per cent in the 
quarry allowing spotting of the car alongside the 
shovel by gravity. Six hundred feet of Williams- 
port cable is used. 

The car dumps into the 16-in. Traylor gyratory 
primary crusher. This is belt-driven from a line- 
shaft which is driven through a Dayton Cog belt 


Loading shovel, and jackhammer in foreground; 


well drill, compressor and stripping shovel above 
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Drilling some of the larger blocks of stone 
for secondary blasting 


by a 125-hp. Ideal slip-ring motor. This also drives 
the double-friction single-drum hoist. The crusher 
discharges into a 24-in. Webster chain pan elevator 
on 31-ft. centers which discharges onto a 2-in. bar 
grizzly. The oversize goes to a 10-in. Allis-Chal- 
mers McCully gyratory secondary crusher. This 
crusher discharges, along with the material pass- 
ing through the grizzly, to a 24-in. Webster chain 
pan elevator on 60-ft. centers. This feeds through 
a split chute to two 40-in. by 12-ft. Galland and 
Henning rollerless revolving screens. These have 
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Well drill in position to start a new hole 


114-in. round perforations on the main barrel and 
jackets with 34-in. square perforations. The 34- 
in. to 114-in. material can go directly to the bins 
or all over 34-in. can go to a Symons cone crusher 
for recrushing. This discharges into the 60-ft. ele- 
vator previously described which feeds the two 
primary screens. The material under 3/,-in. goes to 








Plant from quarry side showing car coming down incline. 











Machine shop and loading conveyor at left; office at right 
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a 40-in. by 18-ft. Galland and Henning rollerless 
screen with 14-in. round perforations on the main 
barrel and 3/16-in. square on the jacket. The three 
sizes produced—O to 4-in., 14-in. to 14-in., and 
14-in. to 34-in.—all go direct to bins. The stone 
over 114-in. from the two primary screens goes to 
a 32-in. by 10-ft. Allis-Chalmers revolving screen 
with 214-in. perforations. The 114-in. to 214-in 














Closeup of plant showing car coming down incline 
after discharging to crusher 


stone goes to the bins while that over 21/-in. is re- 
crushed in the same Symons cone crusher previ- 
ously described. 

The Symons cone crusher, the 10-in. Allis-Chal- 
mers secondary crusher and the 31-ft. elevator are 
all belt-driven from a line shaft by a 75-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. The 60-ft. elevator, the two 
primary Galland and Henning screens and the Allis- 
Chalmers screen are belt-driven from a line shaft 
driven by a 50-hp. Wagner motor. The third Gal- 
land and Henning screen is driven by a 10-hp. -Wag- 
ner motor. 

The six 70-ton capacity wooden bins are in one 
row. They can discharge through side drop-chutes 
into trucks or through sliding gates and boxes onto 
a Webster loading conveyor to railroad cars. These 
gates are arranged so that any one size or mixed 
sizes can be loaded as desired. The conveyor, which 
is 20 in. wide and on 125-ft. centers, runs horizontally 
under the bins and on an 18 deg. slope at the load- 
ing end which is enclosed in a wood-frame housing. 
United States Rubber Company belting is used on 
this conveyor which is driven by a 10-hp. Wagner 
motor, 
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Feed from bins onto loading conveyor 


Most of the product is shipped by rail over the 
Cleveland to St. Louis branch of the Nickel Plate 
railway. Some is delivered for local use in two 
Gramm-Bernstein trucks, of 11!4-ton and 3-ton 
capacities respectively, which are owned by the 
company. Most of the output is used for build- 








The roller bucket elevator which takes stone from 
primary crusher to bar grizzly 
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One of the rollerless main sizing screens 


ing construction, top dressing for roadways and for 
railroad ballast. 

Power is reduced at the plant substation from 
2,300 volts to 220 volts for use in all plant and 
quarry operations. A Weiman ball-bearing cen- 
trifugal pump in a small building in one corner of 
the quarry drains into a nearby creek. This pump 
has a 6-in. suction and 5-in. discharge and is driven 
by a 20-hp. Wagner motor. 

The plant was designed and built by the com- 
pany’s own forces and is of wood-frame construc- 
tion with concrete foundations. The plant office is 
a neat frame building which has an extension pro- 
viding covered parking space for 9 cars. Another 
neat frame building houses the shipping office. It 
contains a Fairbanks 20-ton capacity beam truck 
scale and racks for bolts and small parts. A con- 











Feed to the primary gyratory crusher 
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crete block blacksmith shop contains equipment for 
general repair work and a complete set of tools on 
a neat rack. The plant is equipped with ample 
lighting facilities which were necessary as it was 
operated 18 hours per day during the entire sum- 











One of the smaller sizing screens 


mer. W. R. France is president and treasurer. 
Viola J. Auer-is secretary and Frank Spieles is 
superintendent. 


Atlas Stockholders Ratify Plan 
To Merge With U. S. Steel 


At a special meeting of stockholders of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, held December 28, at 
which more than 90 per cent of the outstanding 
shares were represented, the agreement for the 
absorption of the company by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration was ratified and approved. 

As soon as the 899,211 shares of Atlas stock are 
exchanged for approximately 180,000 shares of U. 
S. Steel, the merger will be complete and the Atlas 
Company and the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, cement subsidiary of the steel corporation, 
will combine operations. U.S. Steel, it is reported, | 
is to make application to the New York stock ex- 
change for listing the 180,000 shares. 

The exchange, on the basis of five shares of 
Atlas for one of U. S. Steel, is about in line with 
current prices. Steel common has been selling 
around 165, while Atlas has been quoted around 
33 on the New York curb. 

While the dividend return to former Atlas stock- 
holders will be slightly lowered, the merger will 
have an important effect toward stabilization of 
conditions in the cement industry, leaders believe. 
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Raw Materials for 2,000-Barrel Plant Are Received By Barge 
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By T. K. KNOX 
Mining Engineer, Dallas, Tex. 


TYWENTY years ago cement production in 
Texas was about 500,000 bbl. annually. To- 
day, the production capacity, including re- 

cently constructed plants, is approximately 8,000,- 
000 bbl. Texas possesses an abundance of material 
for the manufacture of portland cement in the 
great limestone areas covering the Black Lands, 
the Grand Prairie and Edwards Plateau, large por- 
tions of the middle-western area and in the Trans- 
Pecos. In the geological province, known in Texas 
as the Coastal Plain, there is no limestone. How- 
ever, at Houston, there are two plants which utilize 
shell and clay taken from shallow bays in the Gulf. 
Other plants in the state are two each at Dallas 
and San Antonio and one plant each in Fort Worth, 
El Paso and Waco. 











Crane at the clay deposit 











Typical of the growth of the industry in Texas, 
and illustrative of it, is the Trinity Portland Ce- 
ment Company. Not only in production increase 
does this company typify the Texas cement in- 
dustry. Its engineering and chemical practices and 
the technique in which this company has an en- 
viable record in the cement industry are well ad- 
vanced. 


Operate Three Plants 


The company has three plants located in three 
geological provinces of Texas with a combined pro- 
duction of approximately 10,000 bbl. daily. The 
plants are located in Dallas, Fort Worth and Hous- 
ton. The general offices are at Dallas. Two of them 
are hard rock plants and the other uses shells and 
clay. One is a dry process plant and two plants 
use the wet process. It has one of the oldest plants 
in the southwest and two of the newest and best 
designed in the industry. In the writers’ opinion 
the Trinity Portland Cement Company provides 
not only a good crosssection and summary of the 
cement industry in Texas, but is representative of 
the entire industry. 

The executive officers of the company need no 
introduction in the industry, as they are well and 
favorably known. W. H. L. McCourtie is presi- 
dent; C. E. Ulrickson, vice-president and general 
manager; O. V. Bartholomew, general superin- 
tendent; Frank G. Ray, secretary; M. J. Scanlon, 
treasurer; and J. J. Horgan, general purchasing 
agent. 

The details of each plant will be described sep- 
arately because there is so much that is new, in- 
teresting and individual at each plant that a gen- 
eral description of the three might overlook many 
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vital construction and operating features that are 
interesting to the cement industry. The remainder 
of the present article deals with the Houston plant. 
The Dallas and Fort Worth plants will be described 
in the next issue of PIT AND QUARRY. 


The Houston Plant 


Architectural symmetry without sacrifice of 
operating efficiency ; compactness without surren- 
der of room for expansion; the most modern trend 
of cement plant design and construction, yet in no 
way an experiment, these features briefly apply to 
the Houston plant. 


The nearness to the location of the market of 
the finished product is of primary importance. 
Houston, a city of approximately 300,000 popula- 
tion and an inland seaport having access to the 
Gulf by a ship channel, affords an excellent market 
for the finished product. Houston is the distribut- 
ing center for many large towns in the surround- 
ing area, besides being the shipping point to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


The plant is located almost in the heart of Hous- 
ton. Situated on the ship channel, the approach 
by land from the business district of the city is 
by Navigation Boulevard. The plant is set back 
from the boulevard a considerable distance and 
provided with a wide concrete driveway. Entrance 
is through the Trinity arch, a counterpart of which 
is found at the entrances of all of the company’s 
plants. Landscape gardening not only enhances 
the beauty of the grounds but adds much to the 
general plant surroundings. 


Raw Material 


One is accustomed to see and associate quarries 
with cement plants. The absence of a quarry at 
this plant is explained by the utilization of shells 
which provide the calcium content and of clay con- 
taining silica and alumina. Both the shells and the 
clay are transported to the plant by barges. Shells 











are dredged from reefs in Galveston Bay about 55 
mi. from the plant, the loaded barges being towed 
to the plant through the ship channel. The shells 
are washed over screens to remove the sand in 
dredging for gravel. 
An analysis of the shells is as follows: 
Lime — Ca CO; — 98.2 per cent 
Alumina — Al.0, — 0.6 per cent 
Silica — Si O. — 1.0 per cent 
Clay is obtained from a deposit about 19 mi. 
down the ship channel. It is dug by a Northwestern 
crane powered by an electric motor. The crane is 
on a barge, and has a 114-cu. yd. orange peel bucket 
which swings on a 50-ft. boom. 


Unloading Basin for Raw Material 


A large offset or basin, excavated in the side of 
the channel of the bayou next to the plant, accom- 
modates the loaded barges and tugs. The construc- 
tion of the unloading dock was a huge undertaking. 











Barge-loads of shell and clay at dock in basin 
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Shell storage in foreground, craneway, and mud-storage tanks , 


It accommodates seven or eight barges at one time. 
Each barge is 100 ft. long by 50 ft wide, is of the 
flush-deck type and holds from 300 to 500 cu. yd. 
of material. 

On the mill side of the dock a concrete roadway 
provides a runway for an American Hoist and 
Derrick Company electric crane. This crane has 
crawler treads and a 60-ft. boom and is equipped 
with a 3-cu. yd. Hayward bucket. The crane han- 
dles the raw material from the barges to the stor- 
age. An Orton Crane and Shovel Company crane, 
with a 1-cu. yd. bucket, also is used at times for un- 
loading. 

Clay from the barges, as unloaded, is dumped 
directly into the hopper of the clay wash mill, 
situated on the dock. The wash mill is 26 ft. in di- 
ameter and is of Allis-Chalmers make. Stone and 
trash are taken out by ordinary toothed drags 
which also breaks up the lumps. Enough water is 
added to make a good mixture for pumping. 


The shells are unloaded by the cranes directly 
into the shell storage which extends to the dock. 
A 23,000-lb. Pawling and Harnischfeger electric 
traveling crane, equipped with a 414-cu. yd. Hay- 
ward bucket, handles the shells to the hopper of 
the raw grinding mills. 

Gypsum is dumped from railroad cars into a 
chute, from which an elevator takes it to the first 
gypsum storage silo; thence it is handled by the 
crane to the other gypsum silos or to the hopper of 
the finish grinding mill. 


The Craneway 


The craneway and open storage pit below are 
100 ft. wide and extend 665 ft., the entire length 
of the plant. The shell storage is located at one 
end of the pit, while the other end is used for 
clinker storage. The grinding mill is located mid- 
way between the clinker storage and the shell stor- 
age and is roofed over. The shell storage pit be- 








One of the tube mills with its supersynchronous motor 
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neath the craneway has concrete walls 20 ft. high, 
which also form the foundation for the steel con- 
struction supporting the craneway. 

The clay-storage and gypsum storage tanks are 
located under the craneway, with enough clear- 
ance overhead to allow the crane to transport loads 
over them. The clay-storage tanks form a parti- 
tion between the shell storage and the grinding 
mill, while the gypsum-storage tanks similarly 
separate the clinker storage from the grinding 
mill. The gypsum-storage and clay-storage tanks, 
being located conveniently in this way, form one 
of the many economic construction features of this 
plant. 


Clay Handling and Blending 


The Allis-Chalmers wash mill, already men- 
tioned, is driven by a 75-hp. General Electric motor 
through an Allis-Chalmers Texrope drive. The 
drive of the washer and the pumps that handle the 



















The kiln viewed from the firing end 


clay to the slurry tanks are housed in a separate 
building adjacent to the wash mill. 

Two 3-in. Morris pumps, each driven by a 30-hp. 
General Electric motor, force the mud to 


the clay storage tanks which are about 400 P 


ft. from the pumps. 
There are four clay storage tanks, each 


.25 ft. in-diam. and 50 ft. high. The tanks 


are fitted with agitating paddles. Two 
2-in. Morris pumps are used to further 
agitate and blend the clay by drawing off 
from one tank and pumping into another. 
It is more difficult to blend the- clay cor- 
rectly than it is the shells, which are quite 
uniform. 


The Grinding Mills 


The grinding mills are located in a room 
below the craneway, as explained. The 
room is 165 ft. by 100 ft. in size and well 3} 
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Cement storage silos, shell storage, and craneway 
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Rotary cooler beneath the kiln, showing discharge to reciprocating conveyor 


lighted. The walls of the building are between 40 
and 50 ft. high. There is room for the ultimate 
installation of 8 mills in this building without 
crowding. At present, however, there are only 
three mills in the structure, two raw mills and one 
finishing mill. All are Traylor 3-compartment tube 
mills, each 8 ft. in diam. by 40 ft. in length and 
driven by a 900-hp. General Electric super-syn- 
chronous motor through a Traylor flexible coupling. 
These motors have ample starting torque with high 
operating economy throughout their normal oper- 
ating loads. 































View between slurry tanks and concrete columns 
that support the kiln. The pipes handle slurry 


One of the mills is fed by a Bartholomew feeder, 
while two are fed by Smidth table feeders. The 
feeder ends of the two raw-grinding mills face the 
shell storage and clay tanks, while that of the fin- 
ishing mill faces the clinker and gypsum storage. 

Clay is pumped into the feeder, the feed of the 
clay being controlled from the laboratory. A unique 
feature of this plant, as in other shell plants, is 
that the slurry is kept higher in water content than 
in hard rock plants. However, this is only a mat- 
ter of comparison, for some slurries will flow and 
handle easily with a certain percentage of water, 
while others, made from different materials and 
using the same water content, would almost re- 
quire shoveling. This plant is handling the slurry 
with as small an amount of water as _ possible, 
probably less than most shell plants use. Greater 
fuel economy is thus achieved, less water having to 
be evaporated cut of the slurry. 

The slurry from the raw mills drains by gravity 
to a channel that is flush with the floor. In this 



























Section of physical laboratory 
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Portion of chemical laboratory 


channel, a screw conveyor carries the slurry to the 
suction of a Wilfley No. 4 centrifugal pump which 
is driven by a General Electric motor. 


Two Morris centrifugal pumps and two Worth- 
ington pumps connected to a common suction line 
handle the slurry. The Morris pumps ordinarily 
are used to fill the tanks, while the Worthingtons 
are used as transfer pumps. 


Silo Slurry Tanks 


The construction of the slurry-storage tanks is 
interesting, in that the tops of the slurry tanks 
form the floor of the kiln house. There are 14 of 
these slurry tanks, each being 20 ft. 6 in. in di- 
ameter and 38 ft. high. Hugh concrete columns 
that appear as pilasters on the outside of the slurry 
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Dust collecting chambers between the kiln 
and the stack 


tanks support the kiln. This massive piece of con- 
crete construction really must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. One of the interesting features is that, 
despite the heavy concrete work, it is so fabricated 
that an airy and well-lighted condition exists 
among the slurry tanks and underneath the kiln. 
The tanks are built in three groups of four and one 
group of two tanks. Each group is independent 
of the remaining groups, with expansion joints be- 
tween. This design and construction should take 











Kiln house at left. Other building houses switchboard, store room and machine shop 
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Clinker-storage portion of craneway, the gypsum-storage tanks forming wall 

























care of any settling that might occur, with the min- A Bartholomew mechanical agitator and a Bar- 
imum of cracking. The slurry piping is so ar-  tholomew air distributor agitate the slurry in each 
ranged that any pump or pumps may be used todo tank. This is almost the same system ‘used by this 
the transferring, to fill the tanks or to pump to the company in its Fort Worth plant. The agitator 
kilns. 


Twelve tanks are used to agitate and correct the 
slurry, while the remaining two tanks feed the 
kiln. Only half the tanks are now used, the in- 
stallation of the slurry tanks having been designed 
to take care of two kilns. 














Platform beneath cement silo storage 





consists of a shaft with arms extending therefrom, 
every alternate row of arms extending only half- 
way to the wall of the tanks. Plates on the arms 
are set at an upward pitch to keep the slurry in 
all the tanks moving upward and preventing it 
from settling out. Air is added at frequent inter- 
vals by the Bartholomew air distributor to pro- 
duce further agitation. The gearing on the Bar- 
tholomew agitator is located on the floor of the 
kiln-house, which is formed by the tops of the 
slurry tanks. It is driven by a General Electric 
motor through a Foote speed reduction unit. 

The kiln is fed by a Bartholomew ferris-wheel 
Stationary packers type of feeder, which consists of a disc with buck- 
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ets mounted upon it, and is controlled from the 
laboratory. 


The Kiln House 


Supporting the kiln are four groups of concrete 
columns, which were described above. The largest 
columns are under the center support of the kiln. 
These are 9 ft. square, while the remaining col- 
umns are only 5 ft. square. 

The highest point of the kiln elevation is nearly 











Loading railroad cars from a portable packer 


50 ft. above the ground. The concrete structure 
enclosing the kilns has a structural-steel frame; 
the roof clearance is 32 ft. The kiln is under cover, 
and the kiln room is well-lighted and well-venti- 
lated. The roof is of saw-tooth construction. 

The kiln is a Traylor rotary, 300 ft. long and 11 
ft. 3 in. in diameter its entire length, with four 
tire supports. The Trinity Portland Cement Com- 
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pany has been a leader in the use of large kilns. 
The kiln is gas-fired using a burner of the com- 
pany’s own design. A large American Blower Com- 
pany fan, driven direct by a General Electric mo- 
tor, supplies air to the burner. The air is pre- 
heated to about 365 deg. by being drawn over the 
hot clinker and is passed through a homemade dust 
separator before going to the fan. 

The 150-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor rotates the 
kiln through a Texrope reduction drive and gears. 
After passing through the kiln, the gases are run 
through three dust-collecting chambers before 
passing up the stack. The dust collectors employ 
baffle plates which cause the gases to reverse their 
motion three times before entering the stack. Space 
has been left for a draft fan if ever needed; how- 
ever, this was only a construction foresight, the 
stack having been designed for a 114-in. draft, 
while now only a 1/-in. draft is necessary. 

From the kiln the clinker falls into a channel 
7 ft. wide by 22 ft. high, which is located directly 
in front of the kiln. From this channel it is dumped 
into another channel, where it flows to the cooler. 
The channels are really a primary cooler with a 
baffling effect. 


The Cooler 


Set under and parallel to the kiln, is an 80-ft. by 
8-ft. Traylor rotary cooler, powered by a 50-hp. 
General Electric motor through a Texrope drive. 
From the cooler the clinker drops into an F. L. 
Smidth Company skipulter conveyor which carries 
it through a tunnel and to a 16-in. Link-Belt bucket 
elevator that dumps it into the clinker storage. 
The elevator is between 30 and 40 ft. high on cen- 
ters. 

As stated before, the crane which handles the 
raw material handles also the clinker from the 
clinker storage and to the mill. The clinker stor- 
age bin is about 100 ft. wide and 125 ft long. 














Clinker storage, tube-mill house, and packing house. 





Note dust collectors upon the latter 
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An air compressor and 






Gypsum also is handled by the crane from the 
gypsum silos between the clinker storage and the 
mill room. 

Finish Grinding 

The grinding mills have been described—two for 
raw grinding and one for finishing. The finish 
grinding prepares a product, 92 per cent of which 
will pass a 200-mesh screen. 

From the finish mill the cement drops to a suc- 
tion pit from which it is drawn out by two 6-in. 
Fuller-Kinyon pumps, each driven by a 40-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. The pumps operate alternately 
for 12-hour periods each. The cement is pumped 
to the storage and packing house silos 220 ft. dis- 
tant, the rise from the pump being about 110 ft. 


Silo Storage and Packing House 
There are eight cement storage silos. 


Each is 








View in machine shop 








portion of switchboard 


32 ft. 8 in. in diam. and 80 ft. high. There are 
three interstitial bins. The silos are set on con- 
crete columns to enable the use of portable pack- 
ers, and cement is taken directly from any silo, as 
desired. In using the stationary packers, however, 
the cement is drained from the silos by a portable 
galvanized iron spout to a system of screw con- 
veyors set in channels flush with the floor. This 
screw conveyor system consists of four screws run- 
ning laterally, and each emptying into a longi- 
tudinal 16-in. screw conveyor that empties into a 
20-in. bucket elevator, the latter lifting the cement 
to the bins at the stationary packers. There are 
four stationary packers and two portables. All 
are Bates 3-valve packers. 


A Sly dust-collecting system, consisting of two 
units, each composed of a Sly dust collector and an 
American Blower Company fan, is installed in the 
storage and packing house, and all screw conveyors 
and elevators, packers and the sack cleaner are con- 
nected to this system. A company-designed port- 
able sack conveyor, mounted on rubber-tired wheels, 
handles the sacked cement from the stationary 
and portable packers to the loading platform, al- 
though hand trucks also are used for loading from 
the packers. 


The columns supporting the silos create an 
arcaded effect between the loading platform and 
floor, giving the packing house shipping floor a 
roomy and neat appearance. Cantilever supports 
under the truck-loading platform enable the trucks 
to drive alongside flush with the platform. 


The packing house proper is set against the silos. 
On the first floor is an office and it is here that all 
truck and city deliveries are attended to and re- 
corded. The four Bates stationary packers are on 
the first floor of the packing house. The second 
floor contains the repair department and the tying 
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room housing four Bates tyers. 
houses a rotary-wheel sack cleaner. The sack stor- 
age is located on both the second and third floors. 
The screen screw that sifts the cement going to the 


stationary packers is also on the third floor. This 


is a circular screen 18 in. in diameter, which ‘fits 


snugly around an 18-in. screw, both of which are 


24 ft. long. 
Power House, Machine Shop and Storage 


The plant operates on purchased power. ‘The 
switchboard and the Sullivan air compressors: are 
housed together. All electrical equipment was sup- 
plied by the General Electric Company. An inter- 
esting feature in this plant is that almost all the 
motors are controlled by “across-the-line” starters. 
Push buttons are used to start and stop the motors. 

In the same building which houses the switch- 
board and compressors are the storage room and 
the machine shop. The machine shop is modern 
in every respect, well-equipped and well-designed, 


and is capable of taking care of almost any repair - 


work that becomes necessary. 

The building housing the above equipment is a 
one-story, steel-frame, concrete building. It is neat 
in apperance, and harmonizes with the other 
plant buildings in architectural design. 

Comfort of the employees has been taken care 
of by a large change-house and washroom. A 
spacious garage for employees’ cars has been pro- 








Building at right houses clay pumps and the drive 
of the clay mill in center 


vided. The design of these buildings also har- 
monizes with the general scheme. 

One of the finest office buildings seen at any plant 
is provided. The offices are well- arranged, spacious 
and furnished with modern fixtures and equipment. 
The offices and a conference room occupy the first 
and second stories of the building. 

Chemical and physical laboratories are in the 
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basement, although the word “basement” does not 
apply to it, for it is well-lighted, roomy and well- 
ventilated. The laboratories are thoroughly 
equipped for their important work which, with 
the Trinity Portland Cement Company, is a cease- 
less effort to improve the already high quality of 
its product. 


Personnel and Plant Design 


The tract of land upon which the plant is located 
comprises only 1714 acres, yet there is ample 
room left for expansion. Space was provided for 








Portion of the store-room 


oil-storage tanks and a coal mill and coal storage, 
in case these were’ ever needed... The main -plant 
structure housing shell storage, the clay storage, 
the grinding mills, the gypsum storage, and the 
clinker storage, is located approximately in the 
center of the plant site and is 665 ft. in length. 
The kiln building, 400 ft. long, is on one side of 
this long structure, while the packing house and 
silo storage, which are 225 ft. in length, are lo- 
cated on the other side. 

The plant’s capacity is rated at 2,000 barrels. 
per day, but it has produced better than this. Ad- 
ditional units and some new construction could 
increase the capacity to produce fourfold, accord- 
ing to the officials. In fact, the only construction 
necessary to quadruple the present capacity of the 
plant would be an addition built to the present 
kiln- house. Such compactness, with the simple 
provision for expansion, indicates unusual as well 
as excellent design. 

The general design of the plant, size of the 
buildings and choice of machinery were evolved 
by O. V. Bartholomew, general superintendent of 
the Trinity Portland Cement Company, and the 
plant is considered the latest development in ce- 
ment plant design and construction. The chief 
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General superintendent O. V. Bartholomew at desk 
conversing with R. O. Bartholomew, engineer 
in charge of construction 


engineer while the plant was being constructed 
was R. O. Bartholomew, who worked out the en- 
gineering and architectural design and details. 

The present personnel of the plant includes 
R: G. Sutherland, who is superintendent and now 
in charge of the plant; A. E. Flowers, chief chem- 
ist; L. P. Chaney, plant electrician. The district 
sales office is located at the plant and is headed by 
H. B. Gillette, district sales manager. Other em- 
ployees are C. G. Elliott, chief clerk. R. D. Ben- 
son, local purchasing agent, and A. A. Johnson, 
city salesman. 





Alden Addresses Industrial Conference 


There are two effective possibilities available to 
New England industry for carrying on a program 
against depressed price levels and unprofitable 
operation, according to Leon V. Alden, industrial 
engineer of the Thompson & Lichtner Company of 
Boston, in a recent address to the Industrial Group 
Meeting of the Fifth New England Conference be- 
ing held under auspices of New England Council. 

“The first of these, applying particularly to those 
industrial groups controlling the New England 
market,” Mr. Alden said, “is ‘industry-education’ 
conducted by the industry in cooperation with the 
New England Council for the enlightenment of its 
members. Campaigns of industry-education have 
already done much to help the situation. The adop- 
tion of uniform methods of cost accounting, the 
publication of industry statistics on stocks, prices 
and volume, and the determination of definite 
standards and specifications for product all serve 
to replace doubt, uncertainty and confusion with 
definite understandable facts and conclusions. 

“Industry-education of the immediate future, 
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however, should hit more directly at the cause of 
depressed price levels—at the illusion that com. 
petitive price cutting, either direct or disguised, 
can ever be profitable. On the foundation laid down 
in uniform costs, industry statistics and standard 
product specifications, this can be done by analyz- 
ing, one aspect at a time, the various factors in- 
volved in price cutting reasoning, and by pointing 
out the utter futility of this reasoning as a means 
to greater profits. By hammering these indisput- 
able facts home again and again to every member 
of every industry, the present influences on price 
level, human nature notwithstanding, can be re- 
versed. 

“In our opinion, the New England Council is 
particularly suited to assume a position of leader- 
ship and to offer a common meeting ground for 
those industrial groups of New England which 
show a real desire to cooperate in a constructive 
way toward the solution of this problem which is 
common to all. For the past four years the Council 
has been engaged in a program of education and co- 
ordination and the technique developed should be 
of unusual value when applied to the specific prob- 
lem of this discussion. In addition, the Council has 
available the experience of men who have devoted 
months of study to this problem of depressed price 
levels and who stand ready to offer advice and 
counsel in formulating a practical program for 
constructive action. 

“Many New England manufacturers face the 
price cutting problem on a national basis. These 
manufacturers obviously can accomplish little on 
a group basis and their hope of combating the prob- 
lem is a matter of individual ingenuity. It is en- 
couraging to know that certain manufacturers fac- 
ing the most intense price cutting on a national 
scale have been able through properly directed ef- 
forts to substantially improve their profit position. 

“Most manufacturers when confronted with this 
proposition will state that they already know their 
product costs. That this condition is not gener- 
ally true was recently disclosd in a survey among 
the members of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. Of the hundreds of firms who con- 
tributed information to this survey, less than 50 
per cent know their costs with sufficient accuracy 
to intelligently direct their sales policy. 

“Confusion exists among many manufacturers 
with regard to the depressed price level problem. 
It has nothing to do with legitimate price reduc- 
tions based upon large volume of business. It has 
nothing to do with over-production, over-capacity, 
or supply and demand. It is due almost entirely to 
the illusion that greater profits can accrue from an 
increase in volume based on price cutting. When 
this illusion is destroyed, the root of the depressed 
price level problem is also destroyed.” 
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Cement Technology in 1929 


By C. H. SONNTAG 


HERE has been no outstanding innovation in 
ik method of making cement in the past 

year. With possibly two exceptions, extreme 
fine grinding and slurry filtration, progress has 
been made along paths already well surveyed, and 
even these two exceptions have foundations of ex- 
perience gained in earlier years. 


Stripping 

For a few years it seemed that hydraulic strip- 
ping would become a recognized means of remov- 
ing overburden from cement plant quarries, but 
it has not made the progress that its friends ex- 
pected. Not all stripping operations can be han- 
dled hydraulically. There may be no water, the 
overburden may be too solid, or the rock surface 
may be too level. Whatever the reason, power 
shovels, dump cars and light locomotives are still 
doing most of the stripping for cement plants. 
Gasoline locomotives and gasoline or electric shov- 
els are rapidly replacing steam machines. 

Quarrying 

The strenuous service that is demanded from 
power shovels in quarries in hard and massive 
limestone has led to a general redesign and 
strengthening up of these machines, so that one 
purchased now is a far better unit than the one of 
three or four years ago. Cars of the tray or Phoe- 
nix type, with arrangements for dumping by 
power, are recognized as requiring the minimum 
of maintenance for this severely punished equip- 
ment. 

The firing of a number of blast holes drilled by 
well drills demands the use of considerable pow- 
der in one shot. It is becoming recognized that 
there is enough money involved in one of these 
shots to warrant careful attention. The explo- 
sives manufacturers have in their service men 
who have acquired familiarity with the use of 
their product under all sorts of conditions. These 
men are qualified to give expert advice in drilling 
and blasting, and cement companies are now quite 
commonly availing themselves of the advice to be 
had from them. Their wide viewpoint may en- 
able them to suggest economies that might not 
occur to a local man. 


Raw Grinding 
The compartment mill is becoming almost 
standard equipment in new mills. The year has 
seen a further trend toward finer grinding of raw 
material in order to promote clinkering and per- 
mit the manufacture of high-limed cement that 
will be entirely sound. If this trend continues it 


will be necessary to consider some form of glas- 
sifier or separator, as it has been shown in ore- 


dressing that grinding mills are more efficient in 
closed than in open circuit. Present-day air sepa- 
rators will work on dry raw material, but the 
writer knows of no separator that can be used on 
the thick slurries at present used in wet process 
mills. 

Slurry Filtration 


Less than a dozen wet process mills have so far 
availed themselves of this newest means of in- 
creasing kiln production and saving fuel, but those 
which have filters in operation are enthusiastic over 
the results. . Additions of about 300 barrels per 
day to the output of a kiln and a fuel saving of 20 
to 30 pounds of coal per barrel are reported. This 
brings wet process kiln performance quite close 
to that of dry process kilns, and largely offsets 
one of the claimed advantages of that process. 

Filters cannot be installed cheaply. Sometimes 
extensive remodeling must be carried out, and 
much individual engineering will be needed, but 
the returns amply justify the expenditure. 


Burning 


The year has again seen the longest rotary kiln 
put into service. It is 374 ft. long, 11 ft. 3 in. and 
10 ft. in diameter, and is in the Hull plant of the 
Canada Cement Co. 

There are several 343 ft. kilns in operation in 
various plants, and one of this length was in- 
stalled this year, but with these exceptions recent 
kilns have ranged from 200 to 250 ft. long and 
from 10 to 11 ft. in diameter. 


Burning is much more thorough in order to 
make a product that will meet the present de- 
mand for high early strength and at the same 
time be sound as it comes from the kilns. 


Waste Heat Boilers 


The public service power companies have at last 
realized that the waste heat boiler in a cement 
plant is a formidable competitor of purchased 
power. Many of these boilers have been in use 
long enough for the cost of power obtained from 
them to be definitely known. In consequence, 
power companies are now showing a desire to sell 
power to cement plants at a figure competitive 
with the cost of waste heat power. When this is 
done, the cement maker does not care to burden 
himself with the investment in a waste heat 
power plant and its upkeep. Hence most of the 
new mills buy their power, but they can install 
waste heat plants whenever it appears to be eco- 
nomically wise. Of course when there is no avail- 
able source of purchased power, a waste heat 
plant should be put in. 
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Powdered Coal Preparation 

The standard equipment still is a rotary dryer 
followed by pulverizers of the high-speed type. 
Most of these use air separation. So far as the 
writer knows, no cement kiln has been equipped 
recently with any of the unit coal pulverizers that 
are coming into use in boiler plants and other in- 
dustries. It seems likely that in the near future 
much of the drying will be done in the mill by hot 
air circulation. 


Clinker Cooling and Storage 

The old practice of out-door storage of clinker 
has had to be abandoned because clinker so exposed 
for any length of time is deficient in early strength. 
Cooling is now almost always done in rotary or 
Unax coolers, and the clinker is cool enough and 
sound enough to grind at once if necessary. No 
better arrangement than combined storage of 
stone, gypsum and clinker under one roof has been 
found. 

Clinker Grinding 

Here also the compartment mill is becoming 
standard. Modern designs do not require air sepa- 
rators to prevent the appearance of coarse particles 
in the finished product, but the insistent demand 
for finer grinding and high early strength will socn 
make some form of air separator necessary. The 
air analyzer and microscope are being used to study 
the fineness of cement, and one is beginning to hear 
of microns instead of meshes. 

The very large compartment mill that was put 
in service about two years ago has not been du- 
plicated, and those installed during the past year 
do not differ materially from those built previously. 


Packing and Shipping 

The advent of a reliable paper bag has increased 
the popularity of this form of package by leaps 
and bounds. One company is sending out 50 per 
cent of its production in paper. 

The rope paper manufacturers at one time fur- 
nished most of the open mouth single-wall paper 
bags that were used for cement. They have recently 
brought out a two-wall bag made of rope paper 
that is giving an excellent account of itself in trial 
shipments, and may become an active competitor 
of the multi-wall bag now used so extensively.- 


Dust Collection 

Every department of a cement mill may now be 
kept free of dust at a reasonable cost with two ex- 
ceptions :—the kiln stacks and the coal dryer. The 
Cottrell system will take care of the kiln stacks, 
and one or two installations have been made this 
year. The collection of coal dryer dust in cold 
weather is hardly on a thoroughly satisfactory 
basis, but the problem is understood and is on the 
way to solution. 


Anhydrite vs. Gypsum 
Many of the gypsum producers find considerable 
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anhydrite in their deposits. It has no extensive 
commercial use, and has been actively offered to 
cement makers as a substitute for gypsum. Two 
investigations at the Bureau of Mines have shown 
that anhydrite is not as universal in its retarding 
effect as gypsum, and in the present state of our 
knowledge it is not safe for general use as a re- 
tarder. 
New Mills 

No attempt will be made to discuss the new 
plants that were put into production in 1929, as 
they have all been fully described in the technical 
press. It is worthy of note, however, that only one 
of them uses the dry process. It was built by a 
company having no wet mills, but with many years 
of experience with the dry process. 

Cement making has passed the “rule-of-thumb” 
stage. For its future development it must call to 
its aid the highest type of physical chemistry and 
the various branches of engineering. Accurate rec- 
ords of the cost and ultimate value of changes and 
experiments will be kept, and only those will be 
retained that show a definite lowering of manufac- 
turing cost or improvement in quality. Progress in 
this way may seem slow, but it will be done on a 
solid basis, and its value will be definitely demon- 
strable through the cost-keeping department. 


Water Transportation 

Bulk carriers of cement on the Great Lakes have 
been in service for several years, but the past year 
is notable for the bulk transport of cement on the 
Mississippi River for the first time. Cement is 
being barged from a mill at Cape Girardeau to 
newly constructed silos in Memphis, where it will 
be packed for the southern trade. This is doubtless 
only the forerunner of a much more extensive use 
of the inland rivers in this way, and is in line with 
the Government’s persistent efforts to restore navi- 
gation on the interior waterways. It is reported 
that this same barge line will be extended to St. 
Louis, and that a similar transport system will be 
started from Davenport, Iowa. Silos have been 
built in Washington, D. C. to be supplied with bulk 
cement by boat from Norfolk, Va. It seems likely 
that before long we will see ocean-going self-un- 
loading bulk cement carriers engaged in coastwise 
and export trade. 





Extraction of Potash from Polyhalite 
and Greensands 

Considerable progress in the investigation of 
proposed processes for the extraction of potash 
from such minerals as Texas polyhalite, wyoming- 
ite, and New Jersey greensands is being made at 
the Nonmetallic Minerals Experiment Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, New Brunswick, N. J. Arrangements 
have been made to make tests on the residues 
from New Jersey greensands for sand-lime bricks. 
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New York Crushed Stone Plant Secures Stone 
Without Quarrying or Mining 


Raw Material Is Limestone Excavated From 
Erie Canal Twenty Years Ago 


at Lockport, N. Y., is one of the few in exist- 
ence which obtain their raw material without 
having to resort to quarrying or mining. The plant 
is located on the state road between Lockport and 
Buffalo just inside of the city limits and is on the 
bank of the Erie Canal from Lake Erie to the Hud- 
son River. The rock used is hard limestone well 
suited for crushed stone which was excavated when 
the canal was deepened and widened into a barge 
canal some 20 years ago. It is piled along the bank 
20 to 25 ft. deep for a distance of about 3/4, mile on 
state property under lease to the company. The 
company was formed in the spring of 1928 and the 
main part of the plant erected soon afterward. 
The stone is loaded from the piles by a Pawling 
and Harnischfeger Model 600 gasoline crawler 
shovel with a 1-cu. yd. dipper into an International 
214-ton steel bodied dump truck which hauls it to 
the plant. What little stone is too large to be han- 
dled is broken up by pop shots. A portable Inger- 
soll-Rand air compressor and jackhammers of the 
same make are used for the secondary drilling. 
Hercules 40-per cent dynamite and electric caps are 
used and detonation is through dry-cell batteries. 
The stone is hauled at present about 500 ft. and 
dumped into the Allis-Chalmers McCully No. 5 
gyratory primary crusher. This discharges into a 
chain bucket elevator to the top of the plant where 
it feeds a Telsmith 48-in. by 16-ft. revolving screen. 
This has 14-in., 114-in. and 234-in. perforations, 


Ta operation of the Lockport Stone Co., Inc., 
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Gasoline shovel loading stone from original piles into truck 


and a 5-ft. dust jacket with 14-in. perforations, over 
the 14-in. section. The four sizes produced, No.’s 
1, 2, 3, and dust go directly into the four-compart- 
ment Butler steel bin which has a total capacity of 
110 tons. The oversize from the screen drops to a 


12-in. belt conveyor on 24-ft. centers for recrush- 
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View 


of plant from northwest showing trucks discharging into primary and secondary crushers 
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Truck loading under bins 


ing. Each of the bins has a Butler gate for loading 
directly into trucks under the bin. The primary 
crusher is belt driven by a 35-hp. Westinghouse 
motor which also drives the screen, elevator and 
conveyor through chain drives. 

When any size of material is produced more 
rapidly than the demand it is loaded into trucks 
and hauled to a stockpile. Here it is rehandled by 
a Pawling and Harnischfeger Model 300 gasoline 
crawler crane with a 3/,-cu. yd. Lakewood clamshell 
bucket which also loads into trucks from the stock- 
piles when occasion demands. There is generally 
an excess of No. 2 stone and this is loaded either 
from the bin or from the stockpile into a second 
International 2-ton truck which hauls to the re- 
crushing plant. This section of the plant was 
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Plant from west showing main sizing screen above 


moved to its present location from another quarry 
and is considerably older than the main plant. 


The truck discharges the No. 2 stone directly into 
the Telsmith No. 2 F gyratory reduction crusher. 
This discharges to a belt bucket elevator which 
feeds the Telsmith 36-in. by 10-ft. revolving screen. 
This has 14 and 14 in. perforations. The two sizes 
produced and the oversize go to three separate com- 
partments in the wooden bin which has a total 
capacity of 25 tons. These bins discharge into 
trucks through side chutes. The crusher is belt 











View of plant from across highwa 
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Supt. Robert H. Bell alongside the gyratory 
primary crusher 


driven by a 20-hp. Westinghouse motor which also 
drives the screen and elevator. There is also a 
Blaw-Knox 2-compartment steel bin of 60-ton 
capacity equipped with volume batchers of the 
same make which is used to batch sand and stone 
for concrete road work. The sand is obtained from 
a local pit. 


A small office is maintained at the plant. This 
houses a Buffalo 1814-ton-capacity platform scale 




















Gasoline crane loading from stockpile to truck 
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Truck dumping stone into primary crusher 


for weighing out material. Robert H. Bell is super- 
intendent of the plant. Geo. Broderick, president, 
and Geo. C. Bewley, treasurer, of the company are 
also joint proprietors. The plant capacity is 300 
tons in a 10-hour day but has been operated an 
average of 14 hours all summer because of the 
amount of road work going on in the vicinity. The 
No. 1 stone especially is in great demand as top 
dressing for roads. 





Utilization of Gypsum Containing 
Large Percentage of Anhydrite 


Naturally-occurring anhydrite, which corre- 
sponds chemically to gypsum without the latter’s 
water of crystallization, has been known for a long 
time to have a very slow rate of solution in water; 
much slower than that of gypsum. Recent studies 
by the United States Bureau of Mines in co-opera- 
tion with Rutgers University at New Brunswick, 
N. J., indicate that if naturally-occurring anhy- 
drite is ground fine enough, its rate of solution is of 
the same order of magnitude as that of gypsum 
ground to the same degree of fineness. 

A sample of anhydrite powder was subjected to 
air classification, and thereby separated into frac- 
tions of the following sizes distributions: 0—3 
microns (one micron equals one-twenty-five thou- 
sandth of one inch), 6—12 microns, 12 — 24 
microns, etc. It was found that the finest fraction, 
that is, the 0—38 micron particles dissolved at 
such a rate that the saturation solubility of gyp- 
sum was reached in 314 minutes. These results 
are of importance in any discussion of the utiliza- 
tion of gypsum containing large percentages of 
anhydrite for the retardation of the set of port- 
land cement. If the rate of solution of the re- 
tarder is one of the controlling factors involved in 
the set of cement, then it would seem permissible 
to utilize gypsum containing a large percentage of 
anhydrite provided this retarder is ground to a 
sufficient degree of fineness. 
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Pacific Coast Non-Metallic Minerals Industry 
Experiences Unsettled Condition 


Activities for 1929 Reviewed and a Forecast for 1930 
By GORDON F. SONDRAKER 


Pacific Coast have experienced a very unset- 

tled year. On the major non-metallics prod- 
ucts used in the construction field, such as cement, 
lime, plaster, crushed rock, sand, and gravel, ex- 
cessive competition with consequent demoralized 
prices has made the year unsatisfactory from the 
producers’ point of view. Volume of business re- 
ported by the various producers for the construc- 
tion field has remained about the same as during 
the year 1928 with individual operators reporting 
either slight gains or slight decreases. The bene- 
fits that commonly would be derived from such a 
continued volume of business, however, have been 
more than offset by unstabilized prices. 

The latter part of 1929 has found a gradual im- 
provement for the better in these lines. Consoli- 
dations of several of the major producers have 
served, in a measure, to stabilize prices on a fair 
basis. Periodical price wars that have harmed 
the consumer as well as the producer are being 
eliminated through a better understanding among 
the operators. These facts, coupled with the prac- 
tice of rigid economy in operation, will ultimately 
place the building-materials producers in a more 
sound condition than has prevailed during the past 
year, so that the ensuing year has much brighter 
prospects from the producer’s standpoint. 

We quote from a statement made for PIT AND 
QUARRY by one of the leading cement producers of 
the Pacific Coast: 

“The volume of business experienced by the ce- 
ment manufacturers on the Pacific Coast for the 
past year has, as a whole, averaged about ten per 
cent less than that of 1928. Unsettled prices have 
worked the greatest hardship on the cement in- 
dustry in this area during the year just closing. 

“It is impossible to predict at this time-just 
what the new year will bring forth and it will prob- 
ably be well along in the spring before any reason- 
ably accurate prediction covering cement activities 
for 1930 can be made. We look forward, how- 
ever, to some rectification of those evils that have 
kept the cement business from being entirely sat- 
isfactory during 1929.” 

A statement prepared by one of the leading dis- 
tributors of building materials on the Pacific Coast 
is quoted herewith: 

“The year 1929, as a whole, has not been entirely 
satisfactory. Unsettled price conditions on cement, 
lime and other non-metallic products used in the 
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construction field have more than offset the bene- 
fits derived from a slightly enlarged volume of 
business experienced during this year. 

“The year beginning January 1, 1930, offers 
some promise of increasing the volume of business 
over that experienced in 1929 and we are looking 
forward to price conditions becoming stabilized on 
a fair basis. Just what effect the Hoover prosper- 
ity program will have on additional construction 
on the Pacific Coast remains to be seen; however, 
it cannot help but better present conditions to some 
extent.” 

The non-metallic products in use by the glass, 
ceramic, chemical and similar industries have en- 
joyed a good year. In this classification are in- 
cluded feldspar, quartz, silica, silica-sand and clays. 

Those products in common use by the oil indus- 
try such as various filter clays, drilling muds, and 
barytes have naturally decreased due to the oil 
conservation program recently inaugurated by the 
State of California. 

Those non-metallic minerals that have been in- 
troduced on the market within comparatively re- 
cent years have been going through a transitory 
stage during 1929. Substitutions of cheaper min- 
erals for those already in use have served to keep 
the industry agitated during the past year and 
whether this condition carries over into 1930 de- 
pends largely on the marketers of these products. 
As a whole those producers and operators in non- 
metallics who were in a healthy condition at the 
beginning of 1929 have found their condition much 
improved. The ensuing year gives promise of a 
larger consumption of these lesser used minerals 
and prices will probably remain as stable as dur- 
ing 1929. The development of new markets and 
new uses during 1930, if pursued as vigorously as 
in 1928, will guarantee the continuance of the pres- 
ent healthy condition of this branch of the in- 
dustry. 

One of the leading marketers of these non-me- 
tallic products has offered the following statement: 

“Business in the general non-metallic minerals 
field for 1929 has been very pleasing. The outlook 
for 1930 is not bright, due to substitutes being dis- 
covered for present non-metallics in their respec- 
tive fields. This has caused the marketer to carry 
small stocks on hand and has hampered the efficient 
and economical operation of non-metallic mines and 
deposits.” 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Several New Markets for Blast Furnace Slag 
Developed by N. S. A. During 1929 


By C. L. McKENZIE 


President, National Slag Association 


ONSIDERING the slag industry nationally, 

the year 1929 has been relatively not quite 

as good as had been anticipated. While the 
nation’s industries in their total business have been 
unusually prosperous, construction work in some 
lines and in some localities has lagged, with a cor- 
responding lack of demand for certain structural 
materials, including mineral aggregates. Total 
shipments have not shown an increase over 1928, 
and without having final statistics, it is believed 
the total production of slag in 1929 will be a little 
less than in 1928. 


Based on the economic advantage of useful appli- 
cation of this by-product of the blast furnaces, and 
having in mind the demonstration of its worth by 
laboratory tests and, more important still, by many 
years’ experience in actual use, which proved its 
volue, convenience and highly acceptable qualities 
when used as a construction material, it seems that 
the consumption of blast furnace slag should in- 
crease each year. It must be remembered in this 
connection that application of slag to useful pur- 
poses is reflected in the reduction of the cost of 
blast furnace products. This reduction is ulti- 
mately passed on to the consuming public by lower 
prices on all commodities made of iron and steel. 


While commercial shipments may not have im- 
proved this one year, the National Slag Association 
and its members believe that 1929 has, neverthe- 
less, been a year of substantial accomplishments. 
Important among these have been added the in- 
vestigations, tests and reports to demonstrate and 
spread the knowledge of the qualities, adaptability 
and economical use of this material. The publica- 
tion by the association of the symposiums, which 
now number 19, each one assembling all the known 
facts as to some quality, characteristic or use of 
blast furnace slag, for the first time provided in 
conveniently accessible form the necessary in- 
formation for those who have the responsibility 
for determining what materials are to be used. 
This series of symposiums, which was begun in 
1928, has been continued during 1929. Abstracts 
of each symposium have been published in PIT AND 
QUARRY from time to time, the first seven having 
been covered during 1928. A list of the sym- 
posiums abstracted and the issues in which they 
were published during 1929 follows: 


8. Use of Slag in Bituminous Construction—February 
13, p. 80. 
9. Use of Slag Ballast for Railways—March 13, p. 84. 





10. Is There Any Corrosive Quality in Slag ?—January 
16, p. 96. 

11. Chemical and Petrographic Composition of Slag— 
March 27, p. 72. 

12. General Building Construction With Slag Concrete 
—December 4, p. 68. 

13. Slag Bridges and Other Water-Resisting Structures 
—June 5, p. 54. 

14. Physical Qualities of Slag—June 19, p. 85. 

15. Rolled Slag and Traffic-Bound Roads—July 17, p. 
65. 

16. Workability and Yield of Slag Concrete—April 24, 
p. Si. 

17. Resistance of Slag and Slag Concrete to Certain 
Destructive Agencies—July 31, p. 56. 

18. Compressive Strength of Slag Concrete—November 
20, p. 95. 


Test Roads Under Traffic 


The Arlington Highway, designed and supervised 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, and the high- 
way designed and constructed by the West Vir- 
ginia highway department are two test roads for 
determining, under actual service conditions, the 
comparative values of concrete of different mixes, 
and workability with different aggregates, includ- 
ing slag. 

Tests now being carried out by an A. S. T. M. 
Committee will indicate the value of the abrasion 
test for coarse aggregates in concrete. Another 
important piece of research and investigation is 
that covering the suitability of blast furnace slag 
as the material of which to construct filtration 
beds in sewage purification plants. The report 
has not been published but will be in the near 
future. The large number of sewage disposal 
plants that must be built affords a tremendous 
market. 

Another potential market being developed is the 
construction of flying fields, requiring runways, 
paving and hangar floors. Whether the chosen 
type of surfacing is concrete, bituminous paving, 
water-bound macadam, or any modification of 
these, blast furnace slag is adapted to it and is an 
economical material to use in districts where slag 
is produced, processed and sold. Moreover, where 
available in the right form, as for example, water- 
granulated slag, our material provides the best pos- 
sible fill for hollows and for leveling off and sur- 
facing the grounds preparatory to paving. The 
slag, as a layer under the surface, insures rapid 
drainage after storms. Due to the porous char- 
acter of the layer, it acts as a reservoir, retaining 
the moisture for maintaining sod growth during 
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periods of dry weather. The lime content of slag 
also acts as a sweetener to promote grass growth, 
as well as to loosen up “sour” heavy clay soils. 
Where available, water-granulated slag is particu- 
larly adapted to these purposes. 

The majority of slag processing plants have been 
greatly improved to assure more thorough screen- 
ing and more accurate sizing of the finished prod- 
uct. This has been accomplished partly by increas- 
ing the amount of screening surface used, and 
particularly by substituting or adding recently de- 
veloped types of mechanical screens The adoption 
of mixing belts as part of the plant improvements 
has also given more accurate control in the grad- 
ing of the aggregate. 


New Plants 


The Birmingham Slag Company completed and 
began operating its very large capacity new plant 
at Ensley, Ala. The plant is modern and novel in 
design. The France Slag Company’s new plants, 
one at Chicago, and one replacing an obsolete one 
at Toledo, were completed in 1928, but had their 
first continuous operation in 1929. The Buffalo 
Slag Company is beginning the construction of a 
large new plant to replace its present No. 2 plant 
at Buffalo. A new well-equipped plant, though of 
relatively small capacity, was put into operation 
in 1929 at Topton, by Duquesne Slag Products 
Company. This company is also building a large 
new plant at Pittsburgh to be put into service in 
1930. Improvements were added to its other 
plants. The Illinois Slag and Ballast Company 
substantially improved its South Deering plant 
near Chicago. The Midland Slag Company’s plant 
at Midland was built in 1928 but had its first real 
operation in 1929. 

In collateral lines, the most important develop- 
ment to date, especially as measured by value of 
product, is the cement plant of the Federal Port- 
land Cement Company under the control of the 
Standard Slag and Buffalo Slag Companies at Buf- 
falo. This plant uses blast furnace slag as one of 
the raw materials in making portland cement. Con- 
structed in 1927, the plant had its first real op- 
eration in 1928 and has been on full production 
during 1929. 

Altogether the slag producers have kept pace 
with the march of progress. They are in a better 
position today to meet the requirements of quality, 
production and service than they have ever been 
before. 





Thirteen Southern States to Invest 
$222,250,000 for Roads 


Southern producers of stone, sand and gravel, 
as well as cement and asphalt manufacturers are 
looking to the impressive road program planned 
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in the thirteen states of the south for 1930 as a 
means of marketing a good deal of their produc. 
tion next year. For the south intends to spend 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars in putting 
its highways in shape during the coming con- 
struction season. The proposed expenditures are 
as follows: 


State Construction Maintenance 
Benen <i ownsecen sae $ 3,000,000 $ 1,700,000 
ORRIN ok 6.5 dk ewe Ke . 18,000,000 3,000,000 
LS ea ee 9,000,000 1,800,000 
le eee eee . 13,000,000 3,000,000 
LOSS ee : 8,000,000 3,000,000 
SPURDEMIA s5o3s mivic ceo eis ete s . 16,000,000 4,000,000 
PRR ETREIINNENN a5 5 arse, ow oie Wwe 0k -. 6,500,000 3,250,000 
North Carolina ......... : 5,500,000 5,000,000 
COS Sere . 20,000,000 4,000,000 
south Carolina ......... . 21,000,000 2,500,000 
ee ee eee . 12,000,000 3,000,000 
RINE Cie wate a sistas eee . 380,000,000 11,000,000 
MNUMEMNEIN< orctc teats gb late Asa . 10,000,000 5,000,000 

SUS Ch ows uwbe tas $172,000,000 $50,250,000 


The additional gas tax recently passed by the 
Georgia legislature is expected to provide $15, 
000,000 per year in futue years, so that the high- 
ways in that state are due for considerable in- 
provement in forthcoming years. South Carolina 
has an ambitious program which is largely depen- 
dent upon the outcome of its $65,000,000 bond 
issue. Louisiana has passed a road bond issue for 
$30,000,000 and the state highway commission ex- 
pects to spend two-thirds of the amount next year. 
Texas has an ambitious program, with the con- 
templated expenditure of $30,000,000 for new con- 
struction and $11,000,000 for maintenance. 


All in all, it is probably the most impressive 
highway improvement program ever attempted in 
southern states. 


Unsettled Conditions Experienced 
(Continued from page 42) 

Another operator who mines, manufactures and 
markets practically all of the commercial non-me- 
tallic minerals states: 

“Basic non-metallic products have remained sta- 
ble throughout the year with some slight increase 
in consumption. Orders booked by this company 
for November and to date in December have far 
exceeded those booked during a similar period in 
1928. The outlook for 1930 is very satisfactory; 
from all indications such minerals as feldspar, 
silica and ground mica will be more in demand 
than in 1929. The various clays and other lesser- 
used non-metallic minerals are in a rather transi- 
tory period and it is impossible to predict with any 
degree of accuracy as to which of these will in- 
crease or decrease. It might be said, however, that 
as a whole the year 1930 gives promise of a larger 
consumption on the Pacific Coast of all non-me- 
tallic outputs and a consequent greater develop- 
ment of non-metallic deposits and their potential 
markets.” 
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Alabama Plant Is an Outstanding Producing Unit 
in Lime Industry in 1929 


erally satisfying year and, while some sections 

of the country are able to produce far in ex- 
cess of normal demand, production in other areas, 
particularly in the East, has been close to capacity. 
This condition has been regulated, to a large ex- 
tent, by the operators themselves and as a conse- 
quence there was little activity in new plant 
construction, although many existing plants made 
advances in refined production by installing new, 
modern equipment. 

One of the outstanding plants, which is just com- 
pleting its first calendar year of operation, is the 
one at Calera, Ala., owned by the Alabama Lime 
and Stone Company. The plant is located in the 
well-known Shelby County lime district and has a 
capacity of 900 bbl. of lime in 24 hours. The com- 
pany also operates a crushed-stone plant at Calera, 
it having been producing before the lime unit com- 
menced operations. 

The lime plant is of modern construction, the 
foundation being of concrete and the superstruc- 
ture of corrugated iron on a structural steel frame. 
The high-calcium stone for the lime plant is loaded 
by hand in the quarry into 6-cu. yd. Western side- 
dump cars, which are hauled up an incline by an 
Ingersoll-Rand air hoist. At the top, they are 
dumped into standard railroad gondolas and hauled 


Ts lime industry has passed through a gen- 


to the lime plant, where they are unloaded and 
the stone goes into the stockpiles. From the piles, 
the stone is loaded into the lime kilns by a cable 
car running up an incline to the tops of the kilns. 
There are two Schaffer automatic kilns, each 90 ft. 
high and 17 ft., 4 in. in diameter. Coal is used as 
fuel, being fed to the kilns by Schaffer automatic 
stokers. 

The kilns discharge onto a concrete floor and the 
spalls are sorted out. The well-burned stone is 
shoveled into a Jeffrey single-roll crusher under the 
floor, a 25-hp. motor supplying the power. A Jef- 
frey enclosed chain-elevator lifts the crushed lime 
as it is discharged 90 ft. to a 1,500-ton capacity 
steel bin. Before dropping into the bin, however, 
the crushed material passes over a screen which 
allows only the coarse material to enter the bin. 
The lump lime is loaded into barrels and bags from 
five spouts under the bin, weighing being done on 
a portable platform scale. Three other bin-spouts 
permit loading directly into cars in bulk if desired. 

The fine material which passes the screen over 
the lump-lime bin is chuted into a steel storage- 
tank over a Schaffer hydrator. A 25-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers motor drives the hydrator through a 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. A Raymond air-sepa- 
rator and a Raymond pulverizer are driven by 25- 
and 10-hp. Lincoln motors, respectively. The fin- 














Shovel loading cars in quarry, plant in background. Railroad car at top of incline carries stone to Lime Plant 
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Dumping carload of stone into primary crusher 


ished lime goes to a Bates 2-bag packer driven by 
a 714-hp. Lincoln motor. 

W. J. Findley is superintendent of the lime plant. 
The main offices of the company are in the Martin 
Building, Birmingham, Ala. E. T. Schuler is presi- 
dent; R. V. McDonough, vice-president and general 
manager, and Frank W. Miller is second vice-presi- 
dent. 





American Engineers Supervising 
Russian Development 

More complete information has now been re- 
ceived in regard to the details of the large contract 
which the Macdonald Engineering Co., Chicago, re- 
cently closed with the Soviet Government of the 
U.S. S. R. This well-known company of construc- 
tion engineers, which specializes in cement plants, 
has been appointed by the Russian Government as 
consulting, designing, and supervising engineers 
in connection with the great program of cement- 
mill construction included in the “five-year plan” 
of the U. S. S. R. This immense project requires 
large amounts of cement for the construction of the 
factories, steel mills, tractor works and other in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings. 

Russia has definitely and explicitly stated that 
it considers the industrialization of the United 
States more suited to its needs than one developed 
on European lines. This decision is dictated in part 
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by the similarity in size of the two countries; jp 
part to the similarity in population figures; and jn 
part to the fact that Russia faces the problem of 
the necessity of transforming a predominantly ag. 
ricultural country into one whose industrialization 
would provide goods for its consumption. 

Starting with an annual cement production of 
only 14,000,000 bbl. for 150,000,000 people, the 
“five-year program”’ will bring this up to triple that 
figure. The Macdonald Engineering Co. will give 
instruction in the design of means to provide this 
increase along American lines, taking charge of 
the engineering work for Stromstroi, the Soviet 
cement department or “trust.” It is also to in- 
struct the construction department under Ameri- 
can construction methods and with American con- 
struction machinery. 

Cement mills will be located in strategic points 
in the Soviet republics in Europe and Asia. Spe- 
cifically, the first four mills will be as follows: 
(1)—A_ 1,800,000-bbl. wet-process plant for making high- 

early-strength cement; burning coal and using lime- 
stone; including a new power plant; to be built at 


New Spartak, Riazan Province, 108 mi. from Moscow 
on the Riazan-Ural Railroad. 

(2)—A_ 1,800,000-bbl. wet-process plant for making high- 
early-strength cement; burning coal or oil and using 
limestone; and including a separate power plant; to 
be built at Kashira, Moscow Province, 60 mi. from 
Moscoe on the Riazan-Ural Railroad. 

(3)—A 700,000-bbl. wet-process plant for making high- 
early-strength cement; burning coal and using lime- 
stone; and including a new power plant; to be erected 
at Black River, 30 mi. south of Novosibirsk, Siberia, 
on the Altai Railroad. 


(4)—A 1,000,000-bbl. dry-process plant using blast-furnace 
slag; burning coal and coke; a separate power plant; 
to be built at Kertch, Crimea, on the Black Sea, and 
to ship both by water and by rail. 

The contract of the Macdonald Engineering Co. 
covers a period of years, during which it will in- 
crease Russian cement production by a large 
amount. A portion of the cement-mill equipment 
will be purchased in America, on recommendations 
of the Macdonald Engineering Co., by the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, New York. 

The Macdonald company has closed a similar 
contract with the U. S. S. R. for the design and 
construction of grain elevators and flour mills, an- 
other specialty of that company. This work will 
also be scattered throughout European and Asiatic 
Russia, being handled under Soyuskleb, (the Co- 
operative bread trust), Exportkleb (the “grain-ex- 
porting trust”) and other government grain mon- 
opolies. 

The contracts were negotiated by J. C. Carter, 
vice-president of the Macdonald Engineering (0. 
after he had made an extended tour to determine 
the requirements of the country. R. P. Durham, 
president of the company, who had an intimate 
knowledge of Russian conditions from pre-war ex 
perience, supported Mr. Carter in the negotiations. 
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Every Operating Employee Present at Manitowoc 
Portland Cement Company’s Safety Dinner 


towoc Portland Cement Company were held 

December 18 and 19 at Manitowoc, Wis. Iden- 
tical programs were given on both evenings, in 
order to afford opportunity for all of the 250 em- 
ployees to attend. 

H. Vanderwerp, vice-president of the company, 
served as toastmaster and general chairman. Ad- 
dresses were made by P. H. Dawson, secretary of 
the Medusa Portland Cement Company, with which 
the Manitowoc Company is affiliated; A. B. Pfeifer, 
auditor of the Medusa Company; W. M. Powell, the 
Medusa safety director; F. E. Town, plant super- 
intendent at Manitowoc; R. E. Minogue, assistant 
superintendent and chairman of the safety commit- 
tee; and A. J. R. Curtis of the Portland Cement 
Association. 

All of these talks were focused on the subject 
of improving the Manitowoc safety record during 
1930. Mr. Dawson brought the personal greetings 
of J. B. John, president of the Medusa and affiliated 
companies. W. M. Powell discussed the safety rec- 
ord of the Manitowoc plant with others in the 
Medusa group. Mr. Curtis’ remarks are reported 
herewith. 

The meetings were called at 6:30 p.m. each eve- 
ning, and on taking the attendance record it was 
found that every operating employee of the mill 
was present. In connection with the dinner there 
was spirited community singing and a program of 
entertainment which preceded the speakers. 

“What’s the Idea?” was the topic of a stirring 
address by A. J. R. Curtis, assistant to the general 
manager of Portland Cement Association. Mr. 
Curtis’ talk proved so interesting and full of ideas 
on safety that it is printed here. 

“There is no substitute for a careful man. Loren 
Barton, vice-president of the Riverside Cement 
Company, recently said that almost all accidents 
are due to carelessness. Carelessness is the usual 
product of thoughtlessness. When it comes to 
thought, someone has said that the great American 
desert is located under the hat of the average man. 
Careful men operate hazardous plants safely. Reck- 
less men produce numberless accidents in almost 
any plant. It is the human element that counts 
more than the machinery or the buildings or the 
climate or anything else. 

“I feel very much at home here tonight, a great 
deal like a soldier in Africa of whom you may have 
heard. He became separated from his crowd and 
decided that he was being pursued by cannibals. 
After traveling a long distance he discovered a 
light and made off in that direction. He could see 
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figures around a fire, which he feared were can- 
nibals. Drawing closer he heard, ‘You blankety 
blank fool, don’t you know three of a kind beat two 
pair?’ ‘Thank God,’ said he, ‘I am among Chris- 
tians and friends.’ 

“Two men met in a hotel lobby. ‘Say, old man, 
what’s your name?’ said the first, extending a 
friendly hand. ‘My name is Jones,’ said the other. 
‘That’s funny, so is mine’ replied the first. ‘What 
is your occupation?’ ‘I’m a naturalist.’ ‘What is 
a naturalist?’ ‘One who studies the flowers, birds 
and animals. In fact, we believe we can actually 
talk the language of the animals.’ ‘Mr. Jones, you 
don’t mean to say you can talk to the animals?’ 
“Yes, sure.’ ‘Well, Mr. Jones, will you do me a 
favor? The next time you run across a polecat, 
ask him for me, if you will, “Big boy, what’s the 
idea ?’ 

“Now that is just what I want to ask the Mani- 
towoc organization here tonight. What’s the idea 
of these accidents you have occasionally? You have 
a splendid new mill, well-built and equipped with 
modern machinery, safety appliances and good 
lighting. That should be an advantage. Yet, the 
two oldest mills west of the Mississippi were the 
first two in that area to win the Association safety 
trophy. Another example of an accident-free old 
plant is the Lehigh mill at Ormrod where Mr. John 
was employed 30 years ago. Last year that mill 
operated without accident and won a trophy. It 
has had only two minor accidents in three years— 
a magnificent record. 

“All of you speak and read English. We are con- 
stantly reminded that the presence of foreign- 
speaking employees is a hazard. Yet, the very first 
mill to win the trophy is one which employs Span- 
ish-speaking workmen for all ordinary labor. I re- 
cently visited a mill which has had no accidents 
for more than a year, where an interpreter stood 
beside me in order to repeat my remarks in foreign 
tongues to half the audience. 

“Two executives of two groups of southern mills, 
both confided three years ago that they were play- 
ing to hard luck in the trophy contest because they 
employed practically all colored labor. In 1928 one 
of these mills had a perfect record and you prob- 
ably saw in a recent number of Accident Preven- 
tion Magazine, a picture of the resulting water- 
melon party. This year two of these mills of the 
same company are free of accidents and all three 
mills of the other company are clear. 

“Ts an old mill safer than a modern plant? Does 
it make men less careful to provide modern facil- 
ities? Is the Mexican or negro, with his lower 
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standard of living, his inferior education and sup- 
posedly lower order of intelligence, a safer work- 
man than the white man and does he have a higher 
regard for the safety of fellow workers? We would 
hate to admit it, but what other conclusion can you 
form from this evidence? 

“We are told that when Theodore Roosevelt was 
a youngster he was beaten in a fight by a boy his 
own age. Discouraged, he went to his father. ‘You 
have a weak body’ said his father, ‘but you can 
overcome that. All you need is the will to do what 
you must do, and perseverance.’ So strong did he 
finally become that when he was shot at Milwaukee, 
he continued with his plans and made a speech with 
a bullet in his body. 

“What you need is the will to succeed and per- 
severance. All hazards inherent to your surround- 
ings can be overcome, with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions. No obstacle confronts you which cannot 
be surmounted. A farmer in southern Wisconsin 
lost his voice and couldn’t call his hogs. So he took 
a piece of wood and would knock on a fence post 
and the hogs would come up for their feed—a 
simple way to overcome his difficulty. This method 
worked all right until the woodpeckers got into the 
field and pecked on the posts, nearly running the 
hogs to death trying to answer the calls! 

“Organize your men so they will answer without 
having to knock on the fence. Your safety rules 
are clear and easily understandable. Each man in 
the organization should go about it deliberately to 
learn the rules, put them into practice and see that 
others do the same. Keep the telephone of your 
mind so constantly employed with ideas for im- 
proving your work, preventing waste and adding to 
the safety of yourself and your companions, that 
when old man carelessness calls up, he will find 
your line busy. After a while he will forget your 
number. 

“Isaiah Hale tells of a colored ferryman who re- 
fused to take across the river a man who didn’t 
have a dollar, ready money, to pay his fare. When 
the man remonstrated the colored fellow said, ‘Boss, 
let me tell you somethin’. If you all ain’t got the 
price of the fare it really don’t make a lot of differ- 
ence which side of the river you is on!’ 

“Gentlemen, you’ve got the price to cross the 
river and we want you over on the safe side ‘where 
Association trophies grow on trees and the oppor- 
tunities are rollin’ on the ground.” 





Gypsum Industry Oldest in Canada 

Canada is the largest exporter of crude gypsum 
in the world, shipping 824,536 short tons valued at 
$1,240,987 in 1928, according to the United States 
bureau of mines, which has completed a statistical 
summary of the Canadian gypsum industry. The 
production of gypsum is one of the oldest indus- 
tries in Canada and, in point of gypsum output, 
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Canada ranks third among the countries of the 
world. 


Gypsum was discovered in the maritime prov- 
inces at a very early date, but there is no authentic 
record of the production until about 1822, when 
gypsum was mined on a small scale in Ontario, 
Since then the production has grown slowly but 
steadily to more than a million tons. In 1928 the 
output was 1,205,846 tons, valued at $3,622,007. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, for 
the early years, were the producing provinces. 
Manitoba entered the field in 1901, and ten years 
later active operations were started in British 
Columbia. 


From the beginning of the industry in 1822 Cana- 
dian output of gypsum has grown steadily but 
slowly. Even in 1928, however, more than two- 
thirds of the tonnage was exported to the United 
States, much of it simply as crude rock. 





Establish Your Own Cement 


Research Department 
BY W. F. SCHAPHORST 


All industrial leaders of today admit that re- 
search is producing remarkable results. The 
United States is forging rapidly ahead, owing to 
the extensive research departments operated by 
practically all of our foremost manufacturers. 


But why confine research solely to large con- 
cerns? Officials of the smaller companies seem to 
believe that research departments are only for the 
large establishments and that a small organization 
cannot afford such a department. 


No doubt it is true that the small or compara- 
tively small concern cannot afford an extensive re- 
search department for doing a great deal of ex- 
perimenting. But why attempt to begin with a 
large one? A small one-man research department 
may be more efficient than a large one, anyway. 
It all depends upon that one man. 


Here is another suggestion: Every industry in 
the world, regardless of size, must buy as well as 
sell. Next time you buy, instead of asking for 
prices and selecting the cheapest, why not pick out 
the product that looks best and buy it, even though 
it may cost considerably more than the cheapest? 
The difference in cost between the best and the 
cheapest may then be charged to “research.” Or 
carry it a little farther and buy both—the one that 
looks best as well as the one that is cheapest. Com- 
pare the two side by side under :dentical condi- 
tions. Probably you will find that it pays very 
well to invest a little additional money in quality 
products instead of buying soley on a first cost 
basis. That is Research and it is a kind of worth- 
while research that can be indulged in by any 
business institution regardless of size. 
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New Sand and Gravel Plant Works Iwo Shifts 
Almost From First Day of Operation 





Beyrer —_— Sand and Gravel Co., at Mishawaka, Ind., 
Uses Slackline Cableway Excavating System 


Gravel Company, at Fifth and Wenger 

Streets, Mishawaka, Ind., went into operation 
on July 12, 1929, and started night operations on 
the 21st of the same month. During the remainder 
of the season the plant averaged 22 hours per day. 
This would seem to indicate that the plant was 
badly needed. The territory about South Bend 
is rapidly becoming a leading industrial section 
with many large industries already being located 
there and more being added from time to time. 
The growth of the city of South Bend in itself 
clearly illustrates this rapidity of development, 
having increased in population from 76,709 in 1923 
to over 120,000 at present. 

The property on which the plant is located con- 
sists of 35 acres a mile southeast of the business 
center of Mishawaka. The 114 ft. of sandy loam 
overburden is removed by a General Excavator 
gasoline crawler crane with a 14-yd. Owen bucket. 
Some of the stripped material is sold for gardens 
and lawns in the vicinity and the remainder is 
piled to one side. The deposit runs about 45 ft. 
deep and averages about 70 per cent sand with 
from 3 to 5 per cent of the gravel being over 214 
in. in size. The pond at present is about 300 ft. 
wide by 300 ft. long. 


T ox new plant of the Beyrer Bros. Sand and 




















Excavating bucket emerging from pond with load 
of sand and gravel 


Excavating is being done with a Sauerman slack- 
line cableway excavator with a 114-yd. Universal 
bucket and a present span of 700 ft. This system 
has a capacity of about 70 cu. yd. per hour at 
ordinary distances and depths. Digging is now 
being done at a depth of from 40 to 45 ft. at the 
rate of about 60 cu. yd. per hour. 














General view of Beyrer sand and gravel plant showing bucket dumping to hopper. Hoist house at left 
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Hoist house and outdoor transformers. Note arrangement 
of windows 


The built-up timber mast is 102 ft. high. The 
hoist house is located at approximately right an- 
gles to the excavating line and was designed with 
an unusually large amount of windows to take 
advantage of all the natural light possible. It is 
a wood frame building with concrete floor and 
foundations. The cableway is operated by a Lid- 
gerwood two-drum hoist gear driven by a 60-hp. 
General Electric motor, which gives speeds of 2090 
and 600 f.p.m. respectively for loading and haul- 
ing. Sauerman “Special Excavator” 1%,-in. 








The two-drum hoist which operates the cableway 
excavator system 
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6-strand, 19-wire, hemp core cable is used for the 
track cable and Broderick and Bascom “Yellow 
Strand” cable for the operating line. Sauerman 
cable is also used for guy lines for the mast. 


Plant Operations 


The excavator bucket dumps onto a sloping rail 
grizzly, spaced 6 in., at the top of the plant. The 
oversize drops to a waste pile and the stone under 
6 in. to a hopper. This discharges into a wash 
box where the sand and gravel is washed by a 
3-in. jet of water. The wash box discharges 
through a 20-ft. sluiceway into the Telsmith 40- 
in. by 18-ft. heavy duty sizing screen where an- 
other 3-in. jet gives a further washing. This 














Bucket dumping onto rail grizzly at top of plant 


screen has 21/4-in., 114-in., and 5-in. perforations 
on the main barrel and a 6-ft. sand jacket with 
\4-in. slots. The screen is gear-driven by a 10-hp. 
General Electric motor. A 32-in. by 18-in. sta- 
tionary screen in the sluiceway takes out some of 
the excess sand ahead of the screen. 

The oversize, 214-in., to 6-in., from the sizing 
screen, goes through a chute to the Telsmith gyra- 
tory crusher. This discharges onto a 16-in. belt 
conveyor on 54-ft. centers with a slope of 25 deg., 
which discharges the crushed gravel into the wash 
box to be rescreened. The sizes produced, 21,-in., 
114-in., roofing gravel and pea gravel all go direct 
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to their bins through chutes. The fine material 
goes over an inclined stationary screen with 14-in. 
mesh which divides into two sizes of sand. Each 
size goes to one of the two Telsmith No. 7 sand- 
settling tanks which discharge into bins. The 
crusher is belt-driven by a 25-hp. General Electric 
motor and the belt conveyor by a 31!4-hp. motor of 
the same make. 

The five 200-cu. yd. capacity bins, in common 
with the remainder of the main plant structure, 
are of double creosoted timber construction. One 
of these bins has been partitioned into two com- 
partments since the plant was erected. One-half 
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One of the two 7-ft. sand-settling tanks 


is used for pea gravel and the other for roofing 
gravel. The bins discharge through side-discharge 
drop chutes directly into trucks on a concrete road- 
way alongside the bins. Three trucks are owned 
by the company, all International’s, one with 3-yd. 
and the other two with 114-yd. capacities. Any ad- 
ditional trucks needed are hired. 

Any surplus material is hauled to stockpiles by 
trucks. This material is piled and later rehandled 
by the same General Excavator 14-yd. crane which 
does the stripping. Distribution is entirely by 


truck but the plant is only a few hundred feet 
from the main line of the New York Central rail- 


road from which a spur track could be run at any 
time. 
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The jacketed sizing screen on top of the plant 


Miscellaneous 


Washing water is furnished by a Union Steam 
Pump Company centrifugal pump with a capacity 
of 850 g.p.m. at 90-ft. head. This is direct-driven 
by a 30-hp. General Electric motor and is located 
in a floating pontoon house in a small pond near 
the plant. Electric power is received at 440 volts 
which is used for all operations. Electric lighting 
current comes in over a separate line. 











Truck being loaded from one of the bins 
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and J. L. Beyrer, brothers, who also operate ag 
roofing plant in South Bend which has been in 
the family for 35 years. Some of the materia] 
produced in the new plant is used there. Fred 
Heim, superintendent of the sand and gravel plant, 
designed it and was in charge of construction. 





Mining Laws of Turkey’ 
By John W. Frey ” 


Note.—This paper presents one of a series of di- 
gests of foreign mining legislation and court deci- 
sions which is being prepared in advance of a 
general report relative to the rights of American 
citizens to explore for minerals and to own and 
operate mines in various foreign countries. This 
interpretation of the laws of Turkey, as prepared 
from the best available information in Washing- 
ton, has been slightly amplified in accordance with 
suggestions transmitted through the courtesy of 














Gasoline crawler crane loading from stockpiles to truck 


The smaller plant buildings are very neat, in 
keeping with the remainder of the plant. The ma- 
chine and blacksmith shop is completely equipped the Department of State by Joseph C. Grew, Amer- 
to handle all small repairs and has a rack for small ican Ambassador to Constantinople. 
parts. A garage nearby houses the trucks when All mines situated within Turkish territory are 
they are not in use. The office building houses State property. Concessions for their exploitation 
both the main office and the plant office. An In- must be approved by the Grand National Assem- 
ternational No. 10-20 tractor is used for general bly of Turkey prior in their going into effect. 
purposes about the plant. An underground gaso- ; 


line tank and pump are maintained on the grounds rT Concessions are generally granted for 99 —— 
for the trucks, tractor and crane. he concessionary has the option of forming a 


The plant is owned and operated by J. R. Beyrer CO™MPany, organized and constituted under Turkish 
law, within one year from the date of the conces- 
sion. 





In corporations, the president of the board of 
directors, general manager, auditors, and at least 
one-half of the members of the board of directors 
must be Turks. 


The portion of the profits which the concession- 
ary is required to turn over to the State and to the 
labor and personnel employed, in addition to the 
taxes stipulated in the mining regulations, is levied 
upon the excess profits—the balance remaining 
after the deduction of 9 per cent interest for the 
concessionary from the net profits. This portion 
varies from 10 per cent levied on excess profits 
less than 10 per cent of the capital, to 40 per cent 
on excess profits amounting to 85 per cent of the 
capital or more.? 


On March 24, 1926, the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly voted a law granting to the Government 
the right of the exploitation of petroleum and bitu- 
min deposits and their natural derivatives. The 
Government can either make use of this right itself 
or can concede it to an individual or society. 








1Reprinted from U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Circu- 
lar 6188. 

2 Associate Mineral Economist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

’ Turkish Mining Regulations, March 26, 1322 (1906). Spe 
. . tain articles of these regulations have been modified by Law 
Supt. Fred Heim, left; J. R. Beyrer, right No. 608 of April 12, 1341 (1925). 
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Unique Features Distinguish Modern Trap Rock 
Plant on Hudson River Palisades 


Regenerative Braking on Down-hill Conveyor Returns 7-hp. to Power 
Lines of New York Trap Rock Corporation 


By F. A. WESTBROOK 


NE of the most up-to-date large trap rock 
@ operations in the East is the Haverstraw, 

N. Y., plant of the New York Trap Rock Cor- 
poration, originally built by the Tomkins Cove 
Stone Company before its consolidation with the 
former firm. The plant has now been in operation 
about three years and more than a year was re- 
quired to construct it. Its layout shows unusual 
ability and ingenuity of design; the machinery is 
of high quality and well selected for the work which 
itis to perform. One of the most convincing proofs 
of this is that a production of 4,000 cu. yd. per day 
is turned out with a force of only eighty work- 
men. The plant was designed by President Tom- 
kins, of the Tomkins Cove Stone Company, and his 
engineers, and was erected by the Burrell Engineer- 
ing Company. 

The quarry is situated on one of the high hills 
overlooking the west shore of the Hudson river, 
immediately south of the village of Haverstraw, 
only a few miles from the northern extremity of 
the famous ridge of trap rock, well-known as the 
Palisades of the Hudson. By the time that the vari- 
ous crushing, screening and washing operations 
have been completed the rock has arrived at the 
bank of the river, nearly one-half mile from the 
quarry where it is loaded on barges for shipment. 
In many ways the layout is most unusual and in- 
teresting from an engineering standpoint, espe- 
cially in regard to the utilization of the local topog- 

















Loading truck in quarry 


raphy. This will become apparent as the flow of 
the plant is described. 


Drilling and Blasting 

When the quarry was first operated, drilling was 
done with drifter-drills. As the breast was pushed 
back and became higher, however, it became neces- 
sary to use well drills and now there are six Super 
Cyclone electric drills equipped with Gill bits doing 
this work. Secondary drilling is done with Inger- 
soll-Rand R-23 and R-12 Jackhamers. The drill 
holes are 8 in. in diameter and are sunk 30 ft. back 
from the quarry face and are 22 ft. apart. At 
present, the breast is 95 ft. at its highest point. 
Drifter drills are still being used at one end where 
the breast is only about 40 ft. high. Eventually, 
however, the maximum height will be 120 ft. and 








General view in quarry 































































Motor drive for 10-in. crusher. Switches permit reversal 
of motor in case of jam or if loaded crusher 
be stopped by power failure 


this, with variations, may be extended for a long 
distance to the south. In the lower portion of the 
holes,75 per cent dynamite is used,60 per cent being 
used in the remainder. The explosive is especially 
made up in 50-lb. cartridges 7 in. in diameter and 
24 in. long. The bottom charge is let down into 
the hole by a string and the balance is dropped in. 
About ten holes are shot at a time. 

Four electric shovels pick up the rock. Two of 
these are 100-B Bucyrus-Erie and the other two 
are Type 37 Marion. These shovels load the stone 
into Mack trucks equipped with special side-dump 
bodies with an average capacity of about 514 cu. 
yd. Nine of these trucks are in service, seven with 
the shovels, one in reserve and one in general use. 
The trucks have made a remarkable hauling rec- 
ord. The average number of daily loads carried 
per truck varies from 56 for the longest haul to 120 
for the short trip to the shovel nearest the primary 
crusher. The record performance for nine trucks 
is 1,035 round trips in eleven hours. 

An interesting device, observed for the first 
time, is used in the quarry. It consists of a port- 
able wooden underpass, similar in appearance to an 
enormous carpenter’s saw-horse. Over this struc- 
ture the eight long flexible cables, which supply 





Showing method of feeding the 10-in. crushers 
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Hook suspended from auxiliary crane over jaw crusher 


power to the electric shovels and well drills, are 
draped allowing the large trucks to pass under- 
neath when the cables must of necessity cross any 
of the routes. All of the flexible power cables, as 
well as the eight cords, are of the rubber sheathed 
type. 


Primary Crushing 
The primary crusher house is on the quarry floor 
level. It is so arranged that the trucks may drive 
in one side, dump their loads, and pass straight out 











Partial view of 48-in. by 60-in. jaw crusher 


through the other side. The trucks are dumped by 
means of a small, compressed-air-driven Lidger- 
wood hoist fitted with a large hook which engages 
a ring on the side of the truck body. A 20-ton 
Pawling & Harnischfeger traveling crane with a 5- 
ton auxiliary hoist operates over the crusher to 
loosen jams and facilitate repairs. 

Primary crushing is done by a 48-in. by 60-in. 
Traylor jaw crusher. From this the stone descends 


by gravity to the next crushing operation at a: 


lower level. There are two secondary crushers, 
both 20-in. Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully gyra- 
tory crushers which discharge into a large con- 
crete hopper. Both primary and secondary crushers 
are in building No. 1. A 36-in. belt conveyor, with 
a Cutler-Hammer magnetic pulley at the end, 
carries the crushed stone from the concrete hop- 
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per to building No. 2. This conveyor, as do all 
others in the plant, runs on Robins idlers. In build- 
ing No. 2 the stone is discharged from the conveyor 
into two 5-ft. by 16-ft. Traylor revolving screens. 
These screens perform two functions—(1) they 
separate the commercial sizes from those which are 
too large and (2) being provided with jackets, 
they separate the dirt and dust from the mixture of 
commercial sizes. This dirt drops to a 30-in. con- 
veyor which deposits it in a bin, where it is drawn 
off from the bottom into a 3-ton truck which carries 
it off to the dump. 
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One pair of revolving primary screens 


Next comes the mixture of commercial sizes. 
These have been retained on the jackets of the 
Traylor screens and drop onto a 30-in. conveyor, 
about 100 ft. between centers, which deposits it in 
concrete silos under building No. 3. There are two 
of these silos, each holding 500 cu. yd. 

The oversize from the revolving screens drops 
onto two 10-in. Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully 
gyratory crushers in the lower part of building No. 
2. After passing through these crushers the stone 
travels downward by gravity to a 30-in. conveyor 
which carries it to two Traylor 5-ft. by 16-ft. re- 
volving screens in building No. 3. The commercial 
sizes drop into the silos under the building and the 
rejects pass by gravity into two 4-ft. Symons cone 
crushers and then by conveyor belt to two 4-ft. by 
20-ft. revolving screéns which both scalp, return- 
ing the oversize to the cone crushers to furnish 














Forge, drill sharpener, and fuel tank 
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All stone from primary crushers passes these 
revolving screens 


four sizes of stone for truck loading, the surplus 
truck stone being taken away by the same belt 
which draws off from the bins under the cone 
crushers. With each step, it will be seen, the 
material passes to a lower level down the slope 
toward the river. The buildings referred to, No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, are located one below each other 
so that the conveyors, running from the bottom of 
one building to the top of the next, are nearly hori- 
zontal. 


Sizing Operations 


With all of the material in the silos under build- 
ing No. 3, the flow of material becomes highly in- 
teresting. Rock for all subsequent sizing opera- 
tions is taken from these silos which are ordinarily 
kept as nearly empty as possible. This is done 
because, should there be any delay below, such a 
break-down of machinery, docking of barges or 
anything which might make it necessary to stop 
operation, the crushers may continue to run, the 
stone having ample space to pile up in the silos. 

A 30-in. belt conveyor, 850 ft. long between 
centers, extends from the bottom of the silos under 
building No. 3 to the top of the sizing plant. This 


conveyor passes through a tunnel under a shoulder 
of the mountain, under the state highway form- 
ing part of the famous Storm King Mountain route, 
and crosses on a closed bridge over the West Shore 











All motors in the plant are equipped with roller bearings 












Heavy machinery is hauled up this incline to 
upper buildings and quarry 


Railroad to the ‘buildings on top of the final con- 
crete storage silos where sizing operations take 
place. It is interesting to note that this conveyor 
carries its load down hill so, instead of having a 
motor to run it, it is braked by a generator which 
restores power to the plant to the extent of 7 hp. 
It is certainly a novel application of regenerative 
braking. 

The first sizing at the end of this long conveyor 
is done by two Traylor 5-ft. by 16-ft. enclosed re- 
volving screens. The rejections from these are the 
114-in. sizes which drop into a concrete silo below. 

The stone passing through the above screens falls 
into a hopper from which it feeds onto a 30-in. con- 
veyor about 30 ft. between centers. This takes it 


up an incline to another pair of Traylor 4-ft. by 16- 
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Portion of four vibrating screens 





ft. revolving screens. The rejections here are the 
114-in. size and they drop into another silo. 
Material retained on these screens is carried by 
a similar 30-in. conveyor to two sets of tandem 
Hum-mer screens, made by the W. S. Tyler Com- 
pany. Here the rejects are the %4-in. size which 
drop into the silo containing that size. All these 
operations are greatly simplified since there is room 
enough for them to proceed in a straight line. 
The throughs from this first set of Hum-mer 
screens go by a 20-in. conveyor to a second set of 
tandem Hum-mer screens where the 54-in. size is 
removed. A 20-ft. conveyor takes the throughs to 
two more sets of tandem Hum-mer screens. These 
separate the %%-in. size from the dust. The %- 
in. material drops into a silo under the screens 
while the dust is carried off by a final 20-in. con- 
veyor to another silo. Thus each of the six sizes 
is deposited in a separate silo. There is a seventh 
which is used for special sizes—usually 214-in.— 
which are only occasionally in demand. The seven 
storage silos are all in a straight line and each on 
a lower level than the one preceding on the descent 
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Screen house above silos, loading dock in distance 
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One of the air compressors 


toward the river. Beneath them is a tunnel with 
spouts to a 30-in. belt conveyor, 300 ft. between 
centers, leading to the wash house where all stone, 
except dust, is washed before loading on barges. 


Washing and Loading 


The washer in use is a simple one, designed by 
the master mechanic of one of the company’s other 
plants and consists of a series of baffles over which 
the stone descends while water is sprayed over it. 
Results obtained have been so effective that it is 
being installed in the other plants of the company. 

The washed stone is transported from the bot- 
tom of the washer by a 30-in. belt conveyor, 90 ft. 
between centers, to a hopper on the dock and at 
that point the 30-in. conveyor, 40 ft. between 
centers and at right angles to the long line, takes 
the stone over the steel loading boom to the chute 
which is hung from it over the barge. 

Among the other interesting details is the com- 
pressed-air plant. Air is supplied by two Pennsyl- 
vania 2-stage units, driven by 200-hp., 2,200 volt 
General Electric synchronous motors. The com- 
pressors are located in the same building which 
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Speed reducer between motor and washer conveyor 











Method of loading barges 


houses the blacksmith shop and is on the same 
level as the floor of the quarry and close to it. Com- 
pressed air is piped to the quarry to serve jack- 
hamers and drifter-drills and to all parts of the 
plant so as to be available for blowing out motors. 
It also operates the hoist which dumps the quarry 
trucks. The blacksmith shop is equipped with an 
Ingersoll-Rand oil furnace and an Ingersoll-Rand 
drill sharpener. 

An unusual feature in a quarry of this kind is 
the three-track incline to the floor of the quarry 
from the level of the main road. This incline, while 
not in everyday use, does excellent service when 










































Washer designed by company, and known as Berry washer 
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Speed reducer between motor and belt conveyor from 
silo to boat loader 


necessary in hauling up heavy pieces of machinery 
and supplies which are difficult to carry in trucks 
over the steep private roadway. It was used a 
great deal during the construction of the plant. The 
car operating on this incline is pulled by Roebling 
wire rope attached to a Lidgerwood hoist powered 
with a 100-hp. Western Electric motor. 
Motors not already mentioned are as follows: 


Primary crusher, 200 hp. Allis-Chalmers 2,200 
volt, slip ring. 

20-in. gyratory crushers—each, 150 hp. Allis- 
Chalmers 2,200 volt, synchronous. 





Conveyor that carries stone from final crusher bins 
to silos and screen-house 











Boat load of finished product. Dark portion is still 
wet from washing 

10-in. gyratory crushers—each, 100 hp. Allis- 
Chalmers 440 volt, slip ring. 

Symons crushers—each, 100 hp. Allis-Chalmers 
440 volt, slip ring. 

All revolving screens—each, 20 hp. Allis-Chal- 
mers 440 volt, slip ring. 

















Loading dock on river and washing plant in foreground 


There are nine conveyor motors of various sizes 
proportionate to the length of the conveyors and 
all have De Laval speed reducers. The 20-in. 
crushers are driven through Cutler-Hammer mag- 
netic clutches. 





International Ball Is Feature 


Of Atlantic City Road Show 


Social events at the annual convention and show 
of the American Road Builders’ Association at 
Atlantic City, January 11 to 18, will include the 
International Ball, to be held in the Auditorium 
on Thursday evening, January 16. Another out- 


standing event of the show will be the road build- 
ers’ banquet on Wednesday evening, January 15, 
at the Ambassador Hotel. 
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Iowa Gravel Plant Has Unusual Method 
of Handling Material From Dredges 


New Shore Plant Gives Accurate Control of Sand 


a sand and gravel plant near Eddyville, Iowa, 

which is interesting because of the unusual 
manner in which the material is handled. The 
plant is located on the Des Moines river 114 miles 
north of Eddyville which in turn is about 16 miles 
northwest of Ottumwa. The main plant has been 
in operation a good many years but a new shore 
plant was added recently. The two dredges also 
are several years old but these have been mod- 
ernized and a good deal of new equipment added. 


Tos Concrete Materials Corporation operates 


Dredging Operations 


The two dredges, operating on the Des Moines 
river, are of much the same type. The newer one 
was built about four years ago and a 40-ft. Eagle 
Swintek screen-nozzle ladder added this spring. The 
Morris 10-in. dredge pump is direct connected to a 
250-hp. General Electric motor. A Worthington 
414-in. by 5-in. compressor primes the pump by 
suction, the operation taking about 2 minutes. The 
Eagle Swintek ladder is driven by a 15-hp. General 
Electric motor through a Manhattan Condor drive 
belt. A Thomas three-drum hoist, driven by a 20- 
hp. General Electric motor, raises the ladder and 
handles the two shore lines. Goodyear Style M 
suction hose and Cincinnati flexible couplings are 
used. About 1,000 ft. of pipe-line connecting the 
dredge with the shore plant is supported on wooden 
pontoons. 

The older dredge has a 10-in. Amsco pump driven 
by a 200-hp. General Electric motor through Man- 











Screen nozzle ladder on one of the dredges. 
stones being raised by the diggers 


Note large 


hattan belting. The 40-ft. Eagle Swintek screen- 
nozzle ladder is driven by a 15-hp. motor. The 
dredge pump here also is primed by a Worthington 
compressor. A Thomas three-drum hoist handles 
the ladder and two shore lines. Cincinnati suction 
hose is used on the intake. This dredge has about 
500 ft. of pipe-line. Hercules Red Strand Cable is 
used on both dredges. 


The Shore Plant 


Both pipe-lines discharge into a_ steel-lined 
wooden hopper at the shore plant. This hopper has 
a steel rail bottom to resist the excessive abrasion 
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One of the two dredges on the Des Moines River 
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Gasoline locomotive and cars loading at shore plant 


caused by the continuous stream of gravel striking 
it. The gravel then goes through a steel-lined 
chute into a Toepfer 48-in. by 14-ft. revolving 
screen with a 72-in. by 12-ft. outer jacket. The 
main jacket has 14-in. round perforations and the 
outer jacket 7/32-in. and 9/32-in. slots. The screen 
is driven through Link-Belt silent-chain drive by a 
15-hp. General Electric motor. Baffle plates in the 
screen break the force of the water as it enters. 


Loading a car under the hopper at the shore plant , 
P os ? Gates under the screen allow the wasting of any 


Interior of the newer of the two dredges showing the A-frame and ladder hoists, the dredge pump in the background 
and the primary compressor at the right 
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Revolving screen and sand box at shore plant. 
line on pontoons in background 


Dredge 
part of the product desired. The waste material 
goes through a flume to an 8-in. Amsco dredge 
pump, driven by a 150-hp. motor, located in a 
small building near the plant. This pumps the 
waste several hundred feet down the river to a 
waste pit. 


The sand from the screen goes to a Link-Belt 42- 
in. paddle wash-box for dewatering. This dis- 
charges onto a 30-in., 125-ft.-centers Link-Belt in- 
clined conveyor with Cincinnati Arno belting, join- 
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Car discharging into hopper at main plant. 
conveyor from jaw crusher at left 


Return 


ing the remainder of the material from the scalping 
screen. This conveyor is driven at the rate of 400 
f.p.m. to prevent slipping of the wet material. It 
is gear-driven by a 15-hp. General Electric motor 
through a Morse silent-chain drive and the wash 
box by a 10-hp. motor of the same make. 

The conveyor discharges into an 80-ton-capacity 
steel hopper on concrete foundations furnished by 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company. This 
discharges through Link-Belt Duplex gates into 


General view of main plant from the top of the storage silo. Most of the machinery used in this plant is Visible in this 


picture. 


Machine shop at right 
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Revolving screen 


The sand drag box at the shore plant. 
at left 


cars on a narrow-gauge track under the bin. Three 
trains of two 20-ton bottom-dump cars each are 
hauled a distance of 1 mile to the main plant. 
This system allows continuous operation at both 
ends, as one train is being loaded at the bin and 
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Two of the screw washers at the main plant with 
sand drag box in the background 


another unloaded at the main plant while the third 
is being hauled. 


The Main Plant 


At the main plant the cars are run up an in- 
clined trestle into the hopper building where they 
are dumped into a steel-lined wooden hopper. A 
chute leads to a Link-Belt pan-feeder which dis- 
charges onto a 24-in., 120-ft.-centers inclined belt 
conveyor to the top of the screen house. The con- 
veyor is gear driven, at its head pulley, by a 15-hp. 
General Electric motor and drives the feeder by 
chain from its tail pulley. 


The conveyor discharges into a steel-lined hop- 
per where a 10-in. jet of water washes the material 
as it goes into a Johnson-Chapman conical scalp- 
ing screen with 2-in. perforations. The oversize is 
chuted to an 8-in. by 24-in. Universal jaw crusher 











The main plant 





from the southwest with the storage silo at right 
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The main conveyor to the concrete storage bin 


which discharges onto a Weller inclined return con- 
veyor to the car hopper. This conveyor is 18 in. 
wide and on 120-ft.-centers and is driven through 
Link-Belt gears by a 10-hp. General Electric motor. 
Goodyear conveyor belting is used. 

The material going through the scalping screen 
goes to a Toepfer 48-in. by 12-ft. revolving screen 
with a sand jacket. The main barrel has 34-in. and 
114-in. perforations and the sand jacket 5/32-in. 
slots. The sand goes to an Amsco paddle wash- 
box for dewatering. The fineness of the sand here 
can be controlled by the wasting at the shore plant. 
The wash-box feeds a Weller belt-bucket elevator 
which discharges into a bin from which the sand is 
loaded directly into cars for shipment. 
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The revolving screen at the main plant 
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The two vibrating screens and the bucket elevator 
from the main sizing screen 


The 14-in. to 114-in. gravel from the screen goes 
to another Weller belt-bucket elevator which feeds 
to two Hum-mer double-deck vibrating screens. 
These have 3%-in. mesh on the upper decks and 
14-in. on the lower. The oversize from the vibrat- 
ing screens goes to two Eagle screw-washers, and 
the pea gravel to a third Eagle screw-washer, all 








The jaw reduction crusher at the main plant 
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Setting up the new l-cu. yd. gasoline crawler crane 


discharging directly into bins. The oversize from 
the revolving screen goes to two other Eagle screw 
washers which also discharge directly into bins. All 
of the washers and screens are chain-driven from 
the same 35-hp. motor. 

The two large sizes of gravel may be discharged 
from their bins onto a 20-in. by 150-ft.-centers in- 
clined belt conveyor to a concrete stave silo of 
300-ton capacity which is used for 14-in. to 214-in. 
road gravel only. Pea gravel also can be run onto 
this conveyor: and discharged through a chute 
onto a stockpile. This conveyor is driven at its 
head by a Howell 20-hp. motor. Rehandling of 
material in stockpiles is done by a Byers gasoline 
crawler-crane with a 34-cu. yd. bucket and a new 
P and H gasoline crawler-crane with a 1-cu. yd. 
bucket. This had just been received at the time 
the visit to the plant was made. Most of the con- 
veyors are Link-Belt, and Cincinnati belting is used 
throughout. 

The plant has a capacity of 50 cars in a 20-hour 
day. The demand created by the state highway 
program and the number of city streets and bridges 
being built have made night operation necessary 
the greater part of this year. Flood and incan- 
descent lights over the entire operation furnish 
illumination for night work. f 

Wash-water for the plant is pumped by a 6-in. 
Dayton-Dowd and an 8-in. Worthington centrifugal 
pump located on the bank of the river. Power from 
the wires of the Iowa Power and Light Company 
is reduced, at an outdoor sub-station at the plant, 
to 440 volts for all plant operations. Each dredge 
also has its own transformer to 440 volts. ; 

Shipments are made over the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis Railway which is connected with the 
plant by a 2-mile sidetrack. This railroad also con- 
nects with the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway, thus allowing shipments to be made in all 
directions. 

A well equipped sales and superintendent’s office 
is maintained at the plant. F. W. Wright is super- 
intendent. The main office of the company is at 
Waterloo, Iowa. H. D. Bellamy is president, T. E. 
Rust is vice-president, and C. E. Oldham is secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company operates, in ad- 
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dition to this plant, two other sand and gravel 
plants in Iowa and a crushed stone plant in Mis. 
souri. The plant at Clarksville, Iowa, was described 
in the November 6 issue of PIT AND QUARRY. 





National Crushed Stone Association 


to Meet at Cincinnati 

The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association will be held at the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 20 to 22, 
1930, and will be followed on January 23, the day 
immediately thereafter, by a Trade Practice Con- 
ference for the entire crushed stone industry, and 
held under the auspices of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

As has been the custom in the past, the Manu- 
facturers’ Division of the Association will hold its 
annual exposition of quarry equipment and ma- 
chinery, and it is now assured that this exposition 
will be larger both from the number of exhibitors, 
and the amount of floor space occupied than any 
previous exposition. It has been estimated that 
there will be over 700 in attendance at the con- 
vention and it can conservatively be stated that 
the number will fall between 600 and 700. 

The railroads have authorized the round-trip 
indentification plan, and certificates have been 
mailed to all members of the Association, which, 
when presented at the ticket office, will permit 
members to purchase their round-trip transporta- 
tion on the basis of fare and one-half or fare and 
three-fifths for the 30-day extension limit. 





Asphalt Producers Form 


New Organization 

The Asphalt Institute, a new organization whose 
membership is made up of the producers of asphalt 
and asphaltic oil responsible for more than ninety 
per cent of the production east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, succeeded The Asphalt Association on Janu- 
ary 1. The new organization will conduct extensive 
educational and research work. 

The officers of The Asphalt Institute who will 
serve during the brief period until the first an- 
nual election in March, are as follows: Joseph S. 
Helm, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 
York, N. Y., chairman, Executive Committee; Le- 
roy M. Law, Shell Petroleum Corp., St. Louis, presi- 
dent; William H. Kershaw, The Texas Company, 
New York, N. Y., vice-president; C. W. Bayliss, 
Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia, vice-presi- 
dent; B. L. Boye, Standard Oil Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y., secretary; Fisher Jones, 
Mexican Petroleum Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
treasurer, and J. E. Pennybacker, New York, N. Y., 
managing director. The Asphalt Institute, as did 
The Asphalt Association, will have its offices for 
the present at least, at 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Reversible Belt Both Loads and Stores Material 


at Glacier Sand and Gravel Plant 


Shipments to Nearby Markets Are Made By Rail and Water 
By CHAS. F. A. MANN 


veloping one of the finest and largest sand 

and gravel deposits on the Pacific Coast, com- 
prising the large peninsula forming the west bank 
of Chambers Creek, located a few miles south of 
Tacoma, Wash. The deposit averages about 350 
ft. in thickness and is of remarkably uniform com- 
position, it being the approximate mid-section of 
the old moraine that forms a large part of South- 
ern Pierce County. It is located on tidewater, with 
a main line railroad track running along one entire 
side. Geologists have estimated that there is ap- 
proximately 750,000,000 cu. yd. of material avail- 
able without going below high-tide level, or suffi- 
cient to supply the plant for about a thousand years 
at its present producing capacity. The company 
owns about 1,400 acres of deposits a mile or so 
further north along the waterfront. Underlying 
the deposit are fresh-water springs, ideal for wash- 
ing the materials. This is an advantage, since 
other plants in this area must pump salt water for 
washing from Puget Sound. One small spring, lo- 
cated in a tunnel through which material is brought 
from the pit, is supplying 3,000 gal. of water a 
minute, enough to take care of the entire needs 
of the plant. 


Tra Glacier Sand and Gravel Company is de- 
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Two rotating screens with chain drive 
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Field belt coming up from beneath track to screen house (center) and bunker belt in rear 











































































Traveling tripper on storage belt 


All the elements necessary to insure continuous 
operation on a large scale are thus available: prac- 
tically inexhaustible resources of high and uniform 
quality ; fresh and salt water in limitless quantities 
for all purposes; low water and rail freight-rates; 
central electric power; nearness to markets; and 
plentiful labor supply. The Glacier Sand and 
Gravel Company was organized two years ago by 
J. T. Heffernan, of Seattle, and his son J. T. Hef- 
fernan, Jr., to take over the small plant of the old 
State Gravel Company and develop the business on 
a wholesale scale. 

With a wide background of engineering and rail- 
roading experience, the Heffernans took control of 
the plant and the deposit and invested $500,000 
in new equipment. Instead of adopting the custom- 
ary practice of sluicing down the raw material 
through an elaborate trough and piping system, 
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they adopted the plan of handling all materials 
through the plant and into cars and scows in a dry 
or nearly dry state. This called for the design of 
an intricate system of belt conveyors. After two 
years of operation, a program of improvements is 
now being completed. This program has included: 
increasing the size of all 24-in. belt conveyors in the 
plant to 42-in.; increasing the plant’s capacity to 
1,000 cu. yd. of finished product per hour; erecting 
a 90-car track storage plant with automatic bunk- 
ers; erecting a car-washing plant; and adding track 
scales and a locomotive for switching cars, and 
other provisions for water and rail shipments on a 














The 42-in. belt conveyor above the storage piles 


large scale. About $150,000 is being spent for new 

equipment this winter to make the plant one of 

the largest and most modern in the Northwest. 
The deposit averages 60 per cent gravel and 40 
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General view from north side of pit, storage at left, bunker and dock at right 
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per cent sand, with practically no organic matter. 
Material is excavated by two dragline scrapers, 
each housed on a separate skidway made of heavy 
logs, securely bolted and braced to provide the 
foundation for the drums, motor and cable. The 
larger dragline is equipped with a 4-cu. yd. steel 
scraper made by the Bagley Grader Company, Ta- 
coma. A double-geared, double-drum hoist, made 
by the Washington Iron Works of Seattle and 
driven by a 150-hp. variable-speed General Elec- 
tric motor, is mounted and housed on one of the 
skids, and housed. The smaller dragline is 
equipped with a 2-cu. yd. Sauerman Crescent 
scraper, mounted on an open frame and driven by 
a 75-hp. variable speed General Electric motor. 
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Double-drum geared hoist operates large dragline 
bucket in pit 


Scrapers discharge over an opening in the pit ter- 
minal of a heavily-timbered tunnel 600 ft. long, 
crossing under the railroad tracks to the plant. 
Running inside the tunnel is a 24-in. conveyor belt, 









Use of this nozzle prevents the upsetting of scows 
in bad weather or during loading of wet sand 


600 ft. on centers, traveling on Stephens-Adamson 
carriers. The belt travels at the rate of 350 ft. per 
minute and is driven by a 75-hp. Allis-Chalmers 
motor. 


Material passes from the tunnel belt conveyor 
to a revolving grizzly which rejects all stone over 
4-in. in diameter. A special dump scow of 250- 
cu. yd. capacity is provided for the oversize which 
is towed out into the bay and dumped as often as 
required. Undersize from the grizzly drops di- 
rectly below to another belt, furnished by Stephens- 
Adamson Manufacturing Company, which is 200 
ft. long, 42 in. wide and is inclined at an angle of 
18 deg. This conveyor belt carries the pit-run ma- 
terial, minus the sizes over 4-in. which are dis- 
carded, to the top of the washing bunkers, where 
it is sprayed with water before it enters the 
screens. Two De Laval 1,500-g.p.m. centrifugal 
pumps, driven by 50-hp. Allis-Chalmers motors, 








Aerial view. Main operations are within white outline (middle left), other holdings within rectangular outline above. 
Car-storage yard will occupy space enclosed by line inside the mouth of the creek 










































Inclined 42-in. belt conveyor to storage system 


supply the water which is taken from one of the 
fresh-water springs located in the tunnel mentioned 
above. 

After being sprayed, the material passes through 
four Stephens-Adamson revolving screens, all 
driven by one 50-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor, through 
chain and gear drives. The first is a scalping 
screen on which all material over 3-in. is retained. 
The second revolving screen takes out all gravel 
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from 3-in. to 154-in.; the third removes materia] 
between 154-in. and 17/32-in. in diameter; while 
the fourth has 5/16-in. round holes. The undersgize 
from the fourth revolving screen passes through 
a stationary screen with 14-in. mesh, set at a 30 
deg. angle. The material retained, varying within 
the close limits of 14-in. and 5/16-in., is sold as 
roofing gravel. All five sizes are deposited into 
the bunkers below each screen, while particles 
smaller than 14-in. are flumed, along with the 
washing water, to tanks where the sand is settled 
out. 


The bunkers have a combined capacity of 3,500 
cu. yd. Hoppers beneath each bunker feed onto 
the 42-in. Goodyear bunker belt running on Web- 
ster-Brinkley carrier rolls. This belt conveyor igs 
on 450-ft. centers, runs the entire length of the 
bunker and is reversible, being arranged to load 
scows at one end or to send the finished material 
to storage at the other end by reversing the belt 
drive. The belt travels 325 ft. per minute and is 
driven by a 100-hp. Allis-Chalmers reversible elec- 
tric motor, through a tandem reduction drive made 
by the Western Gear Works at Seattle. It is ca- 
pable of handling 1,000 cu. yd. per hour. The 
scows carry capacity loads of 700 cu. yd. and con- 
stitute the chief means of shipment at present. 

















View of the pit, bunker belt conveyor in foreground 
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By reversing the motor operating the bunker 
conveyor belt, the entire output may be carried 
inland, where it is discharged onto an inclined 42- 
in. 6-ply Goodyear conveyor belt running at right 
angles on a slope of 18 deg. This belt runs on a 
Chain Belt carrier system and is driven by a 100- 
hp. General Electric motor, equipped with an elec- 








Motor and reduction drive to large inclined belt to storage 


tric solenoid brake-and-dog ratchet for emergency 
braking in case of power or motor failure. Mate- 
rial is carried 280 ft. on this belt to the top of a 
trestle above the storage piles. Here it discharges 
onto a 400-ft. conveying system made up of Chain 
Belt carriers and a Goodyear 42-in. belt running 
horizontally along the top of a structural steel and 
timber framework over storage piles. The belt is 
driven by a 75-hp. General Electric motor through 
a 60-in. head pulley with automatic gravity take-up. 
Running on two steel rails, located on either side 
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Loading dock as viewed from top of bunker 


of the belt is a Link-Belt self-propelled automatic 
tripper which removes the material from the belt 
conveyor and deposits it in the proper storage pile 
below. 

Underneath the storage piles and parallel with 
the overhead structure is a timbered tunnel 15 ft. 
Square in cross-section with double hoppers open- 
ing into it from the storage pile every 15 ft. Run- 
ning the entire length of this tunnel is the largest 
conveying system in the plant, comprising a 42-in. 
6-ply American Rubber Company belt, 600 ft. on 
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Large dragline bucket in pit headed for conveyor hopper 


centers and heavily reinforced. This is carried on 
Chain Belt Rex self-cleaning ball-bearing (Tim- 
ken) chilled-iron rolls. The belt is driven by a 
150-hp. slip-ring Westinghouse electric motor, driv- 
ing through a flexible coupling and a 23-to-1 West- 
ern Gear Works herringbone reduction drive. A 
60-in. lagged head pulley with full-automatic take- 
up is used. This belt conveys material drawn 
through hoppers from any section of the storage 
pile, back onto the reversible bunker belt, permit- 
ting continuous production regardless of shipping 
demands. Thus sand and gravel can be loaded 
in a far greater volume than the production capac- 
ity of the plant. 

All belt carrier rolls in the plant are maintained 
by one man and are greased through Alemite fit- 
tings once every 60 days, each roll holding about 
one pound of grease. Only six men are needed to 
operate the entire plant and only eight will be 
needed when the capacity is increased to 1,000 cu. 
yd. per hour. Flood lights throughout the plant 
permit night operation. The company maintains 
its own substation, electric power from the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company’s lines being 
brought in at 13,000 volts, and stepped down to 
2,300 volts for motors and to lower voltage for 
other power and lighting requirements. 

A complete testing laboratory equipped with Ro- 
Tap testing sieves by the W. S. Tyler Company of 
Cleveland, is maintained. The company operates 
its own machine shop and provides a bunkhouse for 
workmen. J. T. Heffernan is president and secre- 
tary and J. T. Heffernan, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager. 


What is Gneiss? 


Gneiss is granite so metamorphosed as to show 
a banded appearance. It makes a good aggregate. 











































mills operated by members of the Portland 

Cement Association had worked without a 
lost-time accident, according to statistics kept by 
the Association, and were eligible to receive safety 
trophies. This record is by far the best ever at- 
tained in the industry. Last year 17 mills received 
safety trophies for tiaving gone through the entire 
year without accident. 


. S THE year 1929 went into history, 28 cement 


A. J. R. Curtis, who has charge of the Associa- 
tions accident prevention work, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was delayed with telegrams, which be- 
gan arriving shortly after the bells and whistles 
announced the coming of the new year. These tele- 
grams, coming from officials of the winning plants, 
brought the news of the cement industry’s safest 
year. 

The twenty-eight accident-free plants are dis- 
tributed over the entire country, from the Lehigh 
Valley on the east to California on the west—and 
from Irwin, Wash., on the north to Houston, 
Texas, on the south, dispelling the argument that 
“regional” hazards due to climatic conditions, labor 
or process have anything to do with safety. 


Three of the plants on the “trophy club list” 
have now completed three consecutive years 
without a lost-time mishap. They are the Iron- 
ton, O., plant of the Alpha Portland Cement Co.; 
the Cowell, Calif., plant of the Cowell Portland 
Cement Co., and the Iola, Kansas, plant of the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co. Six other mills which 
had no accidents in 1929 completed two full years 
without loss of workmen’s time. They are the 
Mannheim, W. Va., and Bellevue, Mich., mills of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co.; the Mildred, Kansas, 
plant of Consolidated Cement Corp.; the Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., mill of the Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co.; the Dallas, Texas, plant of Trnity Portland Ce- 
ment Co.; and Ormrod, Pa., No. 3 plant of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


The plants of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
have been highly successful in reducing, the mill 
at Mitchell, Ind., having been the only one to win 
a trophy in 1924. Each year since, except in 1925, 
one or more of the Lehigh units has been on the 
safety honor roll. Last year five of its plants won 
the award and four had perfect records during 
1929, the fifth plant having lost out the last week 
in December. 

A list of the plants having no lost time acci- 
dents in 1929, together with their superintendents, 
follows: 

Allentown Portland Cement Co., Evansville, Pa.; D. C. 
Morgan. 
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Twenty-eight Cement Mills Had Perfect Safety 
Records During 1929 


Alpha Portland Cement Co., Manheim, W. Va.; W. L, 
Matthes. 

Alpha Portland Cement Co., Bellevue, Mich.; G. A. Law. 
niczak. 

Alpha Portland Cement Co., Ironton, Ohio; F. C. Brown- 
stead. 

Bessemer Cement Corp., Bessemer, Pa.; D. C. McKee, 

Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, Calif.; E. D. Barnett, 

Consolidated Cement Corp., Mildred, Kansas; R. M. John- 
son. 

Great Lakes Portland Cement Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. T, 
Bevier. 

Hercules Cement Corp., Nazareth, Pa.; J. Stanley Downs, 

International Portland Cement Company, Ltd., Irvin, 
Wash.; J. H. Neill. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kansas; C. A. Swig- 
gett. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. H, 
MacFetridge. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Ormrod, Pa., Plants No. 2 
and No. 3; Wm. J. Montz. 

Lone Star Cement Co., Ala., Birmingham, Ala.; W. M. 
Cabaniss. 

Lone Star Cement Co., Ala., Spocari, Ala.; W. W. Dead- 
man. 

Lone Star Cement Co., La., New Orleans, La.; J. J. 
Oakes. 

_Lone Star Cement Co., Pa., Nazareth, Pa.; E. C. Cham- 
pion. 

Lone Star Cement Co., Va., Norfolk, Va.; G. F. Martinez. 

Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; R. C. 
Matthews. 

Medusa Portland Cement Co., Toledo, Ohio; W. J. Worthy. 

Medusa Portland Cement Co., York, Pa.; R. J. Landis. 


Pacific Portland Cement Co., Redwood City, Calif.; M. J. 
Johnsson. 


Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Victorville, Calif.; 
L. V. Robinson. 


Trinity Portland Cement Co., Dallas, Texas; O. V. Bar- 
tholomew. 


Trinity Portland Cement Co., Houston, Texas; R. G. Suth- 
erland. 


Universal Portland Cement Co., Duluth, Minn.; Ray S. 
Huey. 

Wabash Portland Cement Co., Osborn, Ohio; L. E. Palmer. 

The cement industry as a whole also experienced 
a most remarkable year in accident  preven- 
tion. There was a constant reduction in ordi- 
nary accidents, although fatilities have increased 
despite the vigilant efforts of safety workers. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Portland Ce- 
ment Association from reports received from 155 
mills, only 776 lost time accidents were recorded 
from January 1 to December 1 of last year, as 
compared with 865 for the first eleven months of 
1928. This is the lowest number ever recorded, 
although the largest number of plants ever en- 
rolled are reporting. 

There were 37 deaths by accident during the first 
eleven months of the year, as against 31 for the 
similar period of 1928. September proved the 


safest month of the year, the records show, only 
one fatality having occurred, while the previous 
month—August—was the worst with 9 fatal acci- 
dents. 
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MEN OF THE INDUSTRY 


The portrait printed on this page in each number of PIT AND QUARRY is selected with- 
out significance as to current events or the position of the individual in the industry. 














© Blank & Stoller 


A. C. Tagge 
President, Canada Cement Company, 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Operators Discuss Business Prospects for 1930 
in Letters to Pit and Quarry 


Confidence in Country’s Continued Prosperity 


Hoover prosperity program 

and forecasting that conditions 
for 1930 will be about as good as, if 
not better than, they have been in the 
past year seems to be the keynote of 
letters from operators throughout the 
country to PIT AND QUARRY. 

The recent stock market crash will 
have little, if any, effect on construc- 
tion activity, as a digest of these let- 
ters reveals. Many are of the opin- 
ion that the easier money which has 
followed is bound to boom building by 
diverting investors’ funds from stocks 
to construction securities. Several of 
the writers are optimistic over the 
enlarged highway construction pro- 
grams planned next year. 

Excerpts from some of the com- 
munications were printed in last is- 
sue. Additional ones are appended 
below. 


Says 1930 Will Be Improve- 
ment Over 1929 Conditions 


Forecasting the sand and gravel 
business is about as precarious an 
occupation as that faced by the 
weather man. However, at this writ- 
ing, 1930 looks like a real improve- 
ment over 1929, so far as producing 
and marketing sand and gravel in this 
territory is concerned. Hard roads 
and other work of a public nature 
should be considerably greater in vol- 
ume, and private work, especially in 
the smaller and rural communities, 
should refiect the improving condi- 
tions in agriculture. Furthermore, 
each year brings to members of our 
industry some valuable experience in 
operating and sales problems, which 
makes for more efficient production 
and a more business-like average in 
net returns. 

Our industry is still comparatively 
young—and growing pains have 
racked us fore and aft—but each 
year we make substantial progress in 
stabilizing business conditions and 
meeting the increased demands for 


accurately prepared products. 
THE LINCOLN SAND & GRAVEL Co., 
Liucoln, Il. V. O. Johnston, 
President. 
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Consumption in 1930 Should 
Exceed That During 1929 
We believe that consumption in 

southern Illinois during the year 1930 

will exceed consumption during 1929. 


Pervades Appended Forecasts 


Due to lack of funds, the state did 
very little paving during 1929, but 
receipts from the gas tax during the 
latter part of this year, together with 
receipts for 1930, will, no doubt, in- 
sure a sum for expenditure in 1930 
that will possibly equal past years. 
Under the present plan, whereby a 
portion of this sum is rebated to the 
counties for secondary road construc- 
tion, we feel that it is going to make 
each county a little more “highway- 
conscious,” which should result in a 
greater stimulation in the consump- 
tion of road materials. 

Budgets in 1930 for railroads and 
other public utilities equal, and in 
most cases exceed, those of 1929 so 
far as we can learn. President 
Hoover’s plea, we have no doubt, will 
stimulate expenditures for public im- 
provement. We feel also that the 
easier tone of the money market will 
have its effect in stimulating private 
enterprise in the building line as soon 
as thorough adjustment is made to 
this market reaction. 

Since, in our opinion, prices have 
been thoroughly well stabilized, we 
do not look for an upward trend; but 
there is a tendency to keener compe- 
tition, as it is clearly apparent that 
the potential capacity of the produc- 
ers far exceeds the demand for their 
product. 

We do not believe wages will be de- 
creased. They seem to be thoroughly 
well stabilized in the industry at pres- 
ent. We do believe that an increase 
in wages does increase the public’s 
buying power and widen the market 
for products; but that wage increases 
are wise only where feasible and jus- 
tified. 

On the whole, the spirit of co-opera- 
tion between competitors in this ter- 
ritory is good. 

Closer attention is being paid to 
production methods everywhere, due 
to the desire to effect economies, as 
well as the desire to meet the insis- 
tent demand for better preparation 


and gradation. 
COLUMBIA QUARRY Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. E. J. Krause, 
President. 


Latter Half of 1930 to Bring 
Better Plaster Demand 


So far as the demand for plaster is 
concerned we think it will be six or 
eight months before conditions are 








noticeably better. We look for 
rather small demand during the first 
half of the coming year, and then a 
gradual improvement during the sec. 
ond half. While money is now more 
readily available for construction pur. 
poses it will take considerable time 
before the financing, planning and 
construction of new buildings can 
start, and it will then be several 
months later before they get down to 
the point where plaster is required, 

Prices in the gypsum industry are 
now fairly well stabilized to the point 
that would afford a fair return to 
manufacturers if the volume of busi- 
ness held up. Prices and wages would 
be satisfactory on their present level, 
and a reasonable earning could be 
made on them, if a larger tonnage of 
material were moving into consump- 
tion. The maintenance of both fac- 
tors depends of course on the length 
of time that the present condition of 
restricted shipments obtains. 

We expect 1930 to be as good as 
1929, but think it will be the latter 
part of the year rather than the first 
part, that will be responsible for it. 

THE BEsT Bros. KEENE’S CEMENT Co, 


John C. Best, President. 
Medicine Lodge, Kans. 





High Railroad Rates Keep 
Margin of Profit Low 


We do not expect that the 1930 de- 
mand for our product will exceed the 
demand of 1929. In our opinion, the 
trend of prices on sand and gravel is 
downward. This, in our opinion, is 
natural, as the method of producing 
material is becoming more efficient 
and consequently, the consumer reaps 
a portion of the benefit. Wages will 
remain stationary. It has been our 
policy to pay good wages and we 
hope to be in position financially to 
continue to do so. The profits of our 
business have not been satisfactory, 
but this is due entirely to water-borne 
competition and high freight rates. 

Production is far ahead of the de- 
mand. Market conditions generally 
are not satisfactory, due to the fact 
that water-borne material competes 
in our largest market with material 
shipped by rail and there is no ¢0- 
operation between the two. The rail- 
road rates are excessive and this 
gives the water-borne material a de- 
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cided advantage. We have had no ill 
effects in our business due to the con- 
ditions of the stock market, except 
that collections seem to be adversely 
affected. It is a little too early, how- 
ever, to tell exactly. Conditions were 
not any too good before the market 


crash came. 
Warp SAND & GRAVEL Co. 
Oxford, Mich. F. L. Ward, President. 


Davenport Producer Thinks 
Mergers Are Beneficial 

We are of the opinion that the year 
of 1930 will show some increase for 
the demand of our products. Iowa 
expects to continue its paving pro- 
gram and, in addition, indications are 
that on account of the secondary road 
law going into effect, more surfacing 
will be done than has been done dur- 
ing the season of 1929. 

We are of the opinion that the 
prices should be about the same as 
they have been during the 1929 sea- 
son. We do not expect any change in 
the wage situation, but if better 
prices could be secured, it is our opin- 
ion that wages of employees might 
well be a little higher in proportion 
to the increase of the prices of mate- 
rials. But with present prices it is 
not possible to increase the wages, 
taking into consideration the short 
season in our territory for the con- 
sumption of coarse aggregate. 

Profits have not been satisfactory, 
which, in our opinion, is mainly due to 
competition. In the coarse aggregate 
industry it is not possible to produce 
very far in advance of demand on 
account of the bulky material piling 
up too fast, so when the season ends 
and after a limited amount has been 
stored, plants must shut down. In 
our opinion it would be well to com- 
bine plants in the coarse aggregate 
industry and operate any or all of the 
plants where it would be advisable to 
do so, taking into consideration the 
cost of production as compared to 
freight rates to points of destination. 
Freights are very high on coarse ag- 
gregate in comparison to the selling 
price of such material. 

We have observed no ill effects from 
the stock market decline and find our 
collections are coming in as satisfac- 
torily as they have done before the 
decline. Past due accounts are fall- 
ing on account of volume of business 
decreasing. 

LINWOOD CEMENT Co., 


J. F. Sehroeder, Sec.-Treas. 
Davenport, Ia. 


California Sand Producer 
Sees Rosy Year Ahead 
We expect the demands for our 
product in 1930 to exceed 1929 by at 
least 50 per cent, predicated on the 
new uses found for our material in a 
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variety of industries coming into this 
territory. The price trend for 1930 
will be stable as far as we are con- 
cerned, and the wage scale established 
by us is a permanent fixture, so there 
will be no reductions. Profits are sat- 
isfactory and relatively secure. We 
have no competitive hazard that af- 
fects our situation. Our production is 
not equal to the demand at this time, 
but hy midyear of 1930 our expan- 
sions will be about sufficient to keep 
up with the demand. Due to our man- 
ufacturing process we try to keep or- 
ders in continuity with production. 
There is an apparent trend towards 
consolidation by a number of small 
producers whose operating burdens 
are excessive, but in our particular 
field there are but few producers of 
our type of material on the Pacific 
slope. 

We do notice some ill effects from 
the recent stock market debacle, but 
that action is so unsound and affects 
such a small number of people, that 
we are not at all disturbed. We have 
a growing country, a legitimate de- 
mand for our product, and manage- 
ment and wage earners with ability 
and a willingness to work. Money 
for 1930 ought to be plentiful and 
cheaper. Therefore, those who dealt 
in paper profits with merely a theo- 
retical loss will probably have to go 
to work, whereas the industrial fab- 
ric, always operating on sound eco- 
nomical lines, will continue its process 
of business, which, after all, is a sta- 
bilizing factor of growth. 

We are always taking advantage of 
economic production methods and are 
always in laboratory research, both 
physical and chemical. We are a new 
industry in the development of the 
Pacific Southwest and we feel more or 
less satisfied with our situation, be- 
cause we can foresee a very large 
growth in the future. 


THE CRYSTAL SILICA Co., 
J. A. Benell, President. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Prices Have Reached Bottom 

It seems to us it would be most un- 
usual if the caution now apparent 
generally in the business world should 
not be reflected in our industry, at 
least during the first half of 1930. 
Qualified students of the situation, 
however, are pretty well agreed that 
by the middle of the year general 
conditions should improve, and we see 
nothing to prevent whatever improve- 
ments occur from touching the sand 
and gravel industry. 

We believe prices generally have 
reached a basis below which they can- 
not go with safety, but hold to the 
opinion that producers, who use ordi- 
nary business intelligence in the op- 
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eration of their own affairs and do 
not worry too much about putting the 
other fellow out of business, will be 
able to justify continuing operation 
on the present price basis. 


MEROM GRAVEL Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Ben Stone. 


Despite Overproduction, 
Producers Are Increasing 
Their Facilities 
Business for the year 1929 was not 
as good as in 1928; production was 
about 10 per cent less, and the sell- 
ing price from 10 to 12 per cent less. 
We expect the 1930 demand to com- 
pare favorably with that of 1929. We 
see a tendency for a further slight 
reduction in the selling price, due to 
overproduction. There certainly was 
no justification for the reduction in 
price last year except to meet compe- 

tition. 

The labor situation for 1929 was 
very satisfactory. The same rates 
prevailed and the employees were sat- 
isfactory and efficient. We believe 
that it will be possible to secure labor 
for 1930 at a slightly lower scale 
than that paid in 1929. We do not, 
however, contemplate a reduction in 
the rates. 

We believe that the plants already 
in existence in this territory can pro- 
duce almost twice as much material 
as the market will take. In spite of 
this, some producers are increasing 
their capacities, and there have been 
several small new plants erected. The 
only way to correct this, in our opin- 
ion, is by combination of the various 
producers to operate only such plants 
as are necessary to take care of the 
demand. 

NORTH JERSEY QUARRY Co. 

Morristown, N. J. I. W. Wortman, 

Pres. 

Quality vs. Inferiority Is 

Limiting Plant Refinement 

We expect about the same demand 
for sand and gravel for 1930 as in 
1929. The average price trend may 
be slightly downward, although al- 
ready low prices cannot go any lower. 
Wages are not too high and should 
not be lowered. In general, we be- 
lieve profits are both unsatisfactory 
and insecure. Production is still 
ahead of demand, although there is a 
growing tendency toward restriction. 
The stock market break has not af- 
fected our business nor the confidence 
of our customers. 

There is some progress in the re- 
finement of production methods, but 
this progress is naturally limited due 
to the fact that quality materials to 
a large extent are forced to sell on 
the same basis as inferior products 


from small obsolete plants. 


SAND AND GRAVEL PRODUCER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Expects Hoover Program to 


Start Building Boom 
We are going into 1930 with the 
best prospects that we have ever had 
in the history of our business. We 
have enlarged our plant to take care. 
of the increased volume. We also be- 
lieve that the Hoover program is 
going to increase the amount of con- 
struction activity over the country 
and naturally it will be reflected in 
our business. 
ANTHONY Co., INC., 
Streator, Ill. R. R. Howard, 
Vice-Pres. 


Stone Company Anticipating 


Normal Demand Next Year 

We do not expect the 1930 demand 
for stone to exceed that of 1929, 
since there is no indication of in- 
creased funds for public expenditure, 
even in view of the attempt to in- 
crease sentiment for additional con- 
struction. Railroad development de- 
pends entirely upon the state of their 
revenue at the time expenditure is 
made. It is too early to forecast this 
possibility, although the outlook is 
less, aS indications are that revenue 
will not be improved over the last 
half of the season of 1929. 


Improvement in preparation and 
more exacting demand on the part of 
engineers have had the effect of in- 
creasing the demand for well equipped 
plants in the normal markets. The 
price trend will be downward. Wages 
are not too high for profitable opera- 
tion. 


Competition, wages and prices have 
brought about radical changes in 
management, lessened expenditures 
for development, a reduction in over- 
head, and increased discipline, effi- 
ciency, etc. Production is far ahead 
of demand and getting worse. Larger 
producers with less cost of produc- 
tion, unit per ton of overhead, 
geographical location of plants, more 
highly developed organizations, are 
serving the public more efficiently 
than those plants with smaller capac- 
ity and operating upon an individual 
basis. The salvation for the smaller 
units has been, and will be, to asso- 
ciate themselves with larger ones. 
Customers who purchase aggregates 
of all kinds will benefit through the 
fact that there will be no slackening 
in the expenditure of public funds. 

Collections are not improving. 
Over-expansion in the construction 
field has caused extremely ke2n com- 
petition, lessening financial reserves 
available. More care is required than 


ever before to assure protection of 
payment of accounts. 
Toledo, O. 


THE FRANCE STONE Co. 
H. E. Bair. 
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Urges Patience During 
Economic Reconstruction 
Our business activities, devoted to 

the production and sale of building 
materials and to manufacturing ma- 
terial handling equipment, have not, 
as a whole, been entirely satisfactory 
in 1929. The diminished buying 
power of farmers and its reaction on 
agricultural communities, although 
improved, was still apparent. In the 
larger cities, the reluctance of inves- 
tors to purchase construction securi- 
ties, together with somewhat of an 
oversupply of certain projects, was 
felt, and as a consequence, overpro- 
duction and very unsatisfactory com- 
petitive conditions resulted. 

The agricultural situation is, with- 
out question, gradually improving. 
Construction demand is beginning to 
catch up with supply, and the lessened 
popularity of stocks as an investment 
for the average citizen is reflected in 
the funds again available for im- 
provements and extensions. A tre- 
mendous stimulus .has been added 
through recent governmental activi- 
ties, and with a business situation 
fundamentally sound as evidenced by 
large existing corporate surpluses, the 
latter half of 1930, in spite of the pe- 
riod of deflation through which we 
have passed, should be distinctly bet- 
ter than the same period this year. 

Patience while economic readjust- 
ment is under way, together with a 
conservative attitude toward produc- 
tion, will undoubtedly be rewarded by 
a return to normal conditions during 


the next twelve months. 
H. D. CONKEY & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. H. D. Conkey. 


Asphalt Head Looks for 
Good Business in 1930 


The outlook for the paving indus- 
try for 1930, in our opinion, is good. 
Most State Highway Departments 
will have as much money from regu- 
lar sources of income, and many of 
the States have bond issues that will 
enlarge their construction program 
for the year. 

At the present time there is a tend- 
ency to increase all municipal, county, 
and state work for the purpose of 
employing surplus labor. All of these 
conditions will undoubtedly contribute 
to an increased demand for a good 
paving material—such as Kyrock. 

KENTUCKY Rock ASPHALT Co., 

Louisville, Ky. W. H. Tarvin, 

President. 


Looks for More Activity 

We have just passed through the 
worst year since we have been in the 
sand and gravel business. Construc- 
tion in this particular part of the 
state has been at a stand-still for the 


past twelve months and we certainly 
look forward to 1930 being a better 
year than this one has been. 

We were disappointed last year jp 
not getting some kind of a road pro. 
gram in our state, but we believe that 
we will get this during 1930, which 
should improve the sand and graye] 
business considerably for us. 

By the spring of 1930, the grave] 
business in this territory should be 
fairly active. 

WESTON SAND & GRAVEL Co., 

Logtown, Miss. Harold B. Weston, 


Sales Manager, 


Lime Operator Has Hopes 


for Better Prices 

There seems to be a general feeling 
that the lime business should take an 
upward turn during the coming year, 
We are going on the theory that the 
Hoover plan for better business jn 
1930 is sound in principle and ought 
to have a salutary effect on every line 
of business. We do not plan any in- 
creased production but are planning 
economies which will lower the cost of 
production so we can meet present 
prices. 

It seems to me that the Federal 
Trade Commission should continue to 
analyze the lime situation to the end 
that better prices might prevail. Com- 
panies having a good product could 
then continue in business on a profit- 
able basis. 

I look for good building operations 
in the Middle West this coming year 
and for that reason believe the lime 
industry should have an outlet for 
their production in sufficient quan- 


tities. 
QuaD City BRICK AND LIME Co. 
Davenport, Ia. A. J. Fauber, 
Treasurer. 


Looks for Building Boom 


The recent calamity in the stock 
market is, in our opinion, going to 
have a very decided effect upon build- 
ing activities. Call money has pro- 
duced big interest, naturally tempt: 
ing surplus funds in that direction 
and the advance in stocks has kept 
additional funds in that channel. 

The reaction of 1930 is going to 
make it easier to sell bonds which, 
during the last few months, have been 
too conservative for most investors. 
With an easier market for such se 
curities, the building industry is cer- 
tain to go ahead, we believe, from 30 
to 50 per cent greater than during the 
last year. While this may not be 
true in large buildings, it will be true 
in homes and even speculative build- 
ings are sure to come in for a good 
share. 


LANNON QUARRIES CORP., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
C. A. Starkweather. 
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Kieselguhr Industry Needs 
Better Machinery 

The demand for 1930 is already 25 
per cent over that of 1929, and the 
variety of meshes and the percentage 
of meshes wanted from us is greater, 
particularly the fine and sand-proofed 
meshes. This, as I view it, is due to 
the fact that manufacturers have 
heretofore looked on kieselguhr as a 
side issue and not as a product of 
merit. They are just finding out its 
real value and the point of interest 
to them is the fact that in many in- 
dustries it takes the place of more ex- 
pensive items, resulting in lower pro- 
duction costs, both in supplies and 
labor. 

The prices in coarse meshes will re- 
main as they are; finer meshes will 
advance in some industries on account 
of the fact that the demand is greater 
than the supply right now. 

Our miners work on a_ contract 
basis and make excellent wages. Our 
mill men were advanced in 1929. 
Doubtless increased wages increase 
the buying power of labor; however, 
our men all make good money com- 
pared to those in surrounding indus- 
tries and are well satisfied. Our 
wages are not too high for profitable 
operation, the production cost per ton 
allowing about the same margin of 
profit as formerly. 

Our demand is ahead of produc- 
tion, the trouble being that we can- 
not secure equipment of special de- 
sign to increase production as de- 
manded. We have a list of customers 
who have taken our entire output for 
some time and hope to retain them. 
So far as our business went, we knew 
nothing of the recent stock-market 
debacle, except what we read in the 
papers. Our collections and accounts 
are O. K. 

The kieselguhr industry has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars try- 
ing to perfect a large and efficient 
dryer, and some class of air separa- 
tion and sand-procfing devices that 
will produce tonnage at reasonable 
costs for power, but, to my knowl- 
edge, it has not been done yet. What 
is still worse, the industry has no one 
of experience or no company with 
equipment to whom to turn. If this 
could be done, the problems of the 
business would be solved and the in- 
dustry put on a large tonnage basis. 
Many, many excellent commercial 
beds are lying idle on this account. 
We are ourselves spending money and 
time on these matters right now. 


Tri-O-LITE Propucts Co. 
Carlin, Nev. C. T. Hurd, Gen. Mgr. 
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Pacific Coast Prospects 
Excellent for 1930 

The rock, sand and gravel industry 
in this part of the United States has 
nothing to worry about business in 
1930. While no boom year such as 
1923 is expected to materialize—nor 
is it wanted—the industry as a whole 
can look forward with confidence to 
a year of above-the-average business 
on a price basis which will return a 
legitimate profit on the huge capital 
sums invested. 

President Hoover’s marshalling of 
the forces of capital, of government 
departments and their undertakings, 
and of the national range of private 
and public enterprise, spells prosper- 
ity for 1930 in capital letters. 

Billions of dollars—the greatest 
single year’s expenditure in all his- 
tory—are to be poured into the chan- 
nels of production next year by the 
leading national industries. Other 
billions are to be set rolling by the 
federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments in all kinds of public works, 
and of these billions the major part 
will come to rest in the pockets of 
this country’s 120,000,000 citizens. 
Everyone will benefit, a fact which 
should be borne well in mind by the 
“croakers” who like to believe that 
the lion’s share of public expenditures 
finds its way into the pockets of the 
few. 

On the Pacific Coast, especially Cal- 
ifornia, optimism prevails regarding 
the outlook for home and office con- 
struction next year and a heavy pro- 


Portland Cement Statistics 
For November 


According to statistics released by 
the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, American port- 
land cement mills continue to show a 
decline in the ratio of operations to 
capacity for the 12 months’ period 
ended November 30. The ratio of op- 
erations to capacity for last twelve 
months was 66.8 per cent, this rate 
having fallen from a maximum of 
71.1 per cent for twelve months end- 
ing April 30, to 66.8 per cent for 12 
months’ period ended November 30. 

During the month 14,036,000 bar- 
rels were produced, 11,205,000 bar- 
rels were shipped, and stocks on hand 
at the end of the month were 18,213,- 
000 barrels. Production for Novem- 
ber, 1929, was 6.8 per cent less, and 
shipments 6.2 per cent less than No- 
vember, 1928. Stocks at the mills 
were 2.5 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 
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gram for road building and improve- 
ment of existing highways. Home 
construction was carried on this year 
at a very conservative rate with the 
result that, in Los Angeles, the city’s 
estimated annual population increase 
of over 100,000 people calls for more 
and better construction next year 
than this. In office-building construc- 
tion many factors have intervened to 
prevent the erection of a number of 
scheduled projects involving millions 
of dollars—factors such as the cut- 
ting through of new traffic arteries, 
the complete formulation of civic-cen- 
ter plans, and the solution of the 
present height-limit problem. Most 
of these stumbling blocks to progress 
are scheduled for elimination early in 
1930 and, if they are, the result will 
be a recrudescence of building activ- 
ity such as the city has not seen since 
1923. 

All indications are that our volume 
in 1930 should be at least 25 per cent 
greater than in 1929. 


CONSOLIDATED Rock PropuctTs Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. George A. Rogers, 
Pres. 


Anticipates Prosperous Year 
We expect the year 1930 to be a 
very prosperous and busy year for 
us. From the present outlook there 
appears to be every reason to feel 
that 1930 should surpass 1929, which 
was much better than the year pre- 
ceding. 
LEONARD GRAVEL Co. 
Lansing, Mich. M. E. Sheltraw, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Western Ceramics to Build 
Plant at Aberdeen, Wash. 


The Western Ceramics Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. of Spokane, Wash., 
will begin construction some time this 
month of a plant at Aberdeen, Wash., 
for refining clay, silica and feldspar, 
obtained from deposits owned by the 
company at Moscow, Idaho, and Deer 
Park, Wash. W. J. Harper is to be 
superintendent. 





Award Contract for Cement 

Silos and Packing House 

The Huron Portland Cement Co., 
of Detroit has awarded a $500,000 
contract to the Burrell Engineering 
and Construction Co., of Chicago, for 
the erection of six cement silos and a 
packing house at Toledo, O. Cement 
will be brought to Toledo by lake 
freighters in bulk at the rate of about 
5,000 bbl. daily and will be unloaded 
into the silos, later to be drawn off 
into the packing house to be sacked. 
Construction is to start shortly. 
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a) Stocks of finished Portland Cement at factories 
(b) Production of finished Portland cement 
(¢) Shipments of finished Portland cement from factories. 

































District 


Michigan 


Eastern Mo., 
West. Mo., 
Texas 
Colo., Mont., 
California 


Month 


January... 
















March.. 


October 


Eastern Penn., N. J., and Md 
New York and Maine 


Wis., Ill., Ind., and Ky 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., ¥ia., La 


F og at 


November... 
December . 


Portland Cement in November, 1929 


Relation of Production to Capacity 


November October September 
1928 1929 1929 1929 
Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. 
77.4 66 .6 77.0 81.8 
74.1 66.8 67.3 67.5 


Production, Shipments and Stocks of Finished Portland Cement, 


by Districts, in November, 1928 and 1929, and Stocks 
in October, 1929, in Thousands of Barrels 


la, Minn., Ss. D 


Neb , Kan., Okla., and Ark.f. 


Utah, W yo.,t and Idahof.. 


November 


Production Shipments Stocks at end 





of month 

1928 1929 : 1929 1928 1929 
3,338 2,956 ,153 2,932 4,251 1,024 
962 848 725 738 1,339 1,107 
1,587 1537 1,133 1,197 2,439 2,580 
1,409 1,228 811 667 1300 1,636 
1,973 1,760 1.272 1,219 1,629 1,869 
1,413 1,085 ,o00 1,025 1,683 1,557 
1,283 1,344 777 742 © 1,972 1,876 
884 1,176 726 788 1,150 1,009 
529 661 451 523 124 665 
238 120 145 119 398 153 
1,173 1,091 1,103 1,038 757 989 
279 230 305 | 217 372 448 
15,068 14,036 11,951 11,205 17,769 18,213 


Production, Shipments and Stocks of Finished Portland Cement, 


by Months, in 1928 and 1929, in Thousands of Barrels 


September... 


August 


1926 
Pct. 
86.1 
68 .2 


Stocks 
at end of 


at... 

1929* 
4,000 

996 
2,240 
1,075 
1,329 
1,498 
1,273 


Production Shipments Stocks at end 
1928 1929 1928 1929 month 

1928 1929 

pam 9,768 9,881 6,541 5,707 25,116 26,797 
Fits os 8,797 8,522 6,563 5,448 27, oa 29,870 
ue 10,223 9,969 10,135 10,113 27,44 29,724 
13,468 13,750 13,307 13,325 27,62 30,151 

5 ey 17,308 16,151 18,986 16,706 25 5984 29,624 
17,497 16,803 18,421 18,949 25 5,029 27,457 
17,474 = 17,281 19,901 20,295 22 cor 24,525 
18,759 18,585 21,970 23,052 19,37 20,056 
.e-.e- 17,884 17,223 20,460 19,95 16, 709 17,325 
17,533. 16,731 19,836 18,695 14,579 *15,381 
15,068 14,0386 11,951 11,205 17,769 18,213 

meen tl ee (fe Oe 22,918 eee 
175, 968 cciwkb ek LS ee ee rm 


Cement Statistics 
For November, 1929 


The portland cement industry jy 
November, 1929, produced 14,036,000 
barrels shipped, 11,205,000 barrels 
from the mills, and had in stock at 
the end of the month 18,213,000 bar. 
rels, according to the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com. 
merce. The production of portland 
cement in November, 1929, showed a 
decrease of 6.8 per cent and ship. 
ments a decrease of 6.2 per cent as 
compared with November, 1928. Port. 
land cement stocks at the mills were 
2.5 per cent higher than a year ago. 

In the following statement of rela- 
tion of production to capacity the to- 
tal output of finished cement is com- 
pared with the estimated capacity of 
165 plants at the close of November, 
1929, and of 159 plants at the close 
of November, 1928. In addition to 
the capacity of the new plants which 
began operating during the twelve 
months ended November 30, 1929, the 
estimates include increased capacity 
due to extensions and improvements 
at several old plants during the pe- 
riod. 





Exports and Imports 


(Compiled from the records of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
subject to revision) 


Domestic Hydraulic Cement Shipped 
to Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 


Rico, in October, 1929 


Barrels Value 

Alaska... bs Sik ketenes 859 $ 2,581 
Hawaii aie mata .. 23,346 57,396 
Porto Rico See 12,387 
30,136 $72,364 


Imports of Hydraulic Cement by 
Countries and by Districts, 
in October, 1929 


Imports District into 


from which imported’ Barrels Value 
Los Angeles. 89,054 $52,572 
Belgium... . | Massachusetts. . 5,646 6,410 
New York...... 97 202 


Porto Rico 15,203 23,616 

| 110,000 ‘882, 800 

Afeske....... : 40 $182 

Canada Duluth-Superior. 9 23 
Maine and N. H. 131 146 

Vermont ...... 6 15 

WH isa es 186 $366 

{Los Angeles..... 100 $ 255 
Denmark...{Maryland...... 3,489 7,000 
'Porto Rico..... _22, 806 33,771 

co ae 26, 389 $41,026 

France... ..{Massachusetts... 1, 000 $1,216 
\New York...... 1,492 3'033 
ee 2,492 $4,249 

Germany {Los Angeles... .. 2,250 $4,226 
\San Francisco... 250 532 
a 2,500 $4,758 

United {New Orleans.... 501 $ 760 
Kingdom...\New York...... 30,498 53,545 


~ 30,999 $54,305 


Grand Total 172, 566 $187, 50+ 
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Exports of Hydraulic Cement 
by Countries in October, 1929 





(to— Barrels Value 
Scns see 5,318 $23,215 
America......--- 17,018 39,146 
oa nama 16,548 
Other West Indies and 6,295 13,728 
— ‘ Ree cess 28,259 187,860 
South America. . ... 33,424 28,939 
Other countries.......--- 4,744 28,403 
101,359 $337,839 





National Equipment Becomes 
Operating Organization 

The National Equipment Corpora- 
tion, a consolidation of the Koehring 
and T. L. Smith Companies of Mil- 
waukee; the Insley Manufacturing 
company of Indianapolis; The Par- 
sons Company of Newton, Ia.; and the 
Kwik-Mix Concrete Mixer Company 
of Port Washington, Wis., becomes an 
operating company on January 1, 
1930. 

Philip A. Koehring is president and 
general manager of the National 
Equipment Corporation, with head- 
quarters at 31st St. ard Concordia 
Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sales, service, advertising and ac- 
counting departments have been cen- 
tralized thereby rendering a more 
efficient service, as well as effecting 
economies in operation and overhead. 


R. E. Brooks, for a number of years 
engaged in the equipment business in 
New York, was recently elected vice- 
president and will be in charge of 
sales. 

Announcement of these changes in 
policy will be made to the sales or- 
ganization at the time of the Road 
Show, in Atlantic City, where the 
company will exhibit a new machine 
in the contractors’ euipment field, as 
well as several new models of present 
equipment. 

Other officers of the National Equip- 
ment Corporation are as follows: 

W. H. Insley, vice-president; H. E. 
Smith, vice-president; H. C. McCar- 
dell, vice-president; W. J. Koehring, 
vice-president; W. J. Zimmers, secre- 
tary; G. E. Long, comptroller; C. A. 
Koehring, assistant treasurer. 





Canada Gypsum to Build 
New Plant at Calgary 

Canada Gypsum & Alabastine, Ltd., 
is soon to start construction of a new 
plant at East Calgary, Alberta, on an 
8-acre site recently purchased, accord- 
ing to an announcement by W. E. 
Armstrong, western manager of the 
concern. The company now has gyp- 
sum mills operating at Caledonia and 
Lythmore, in Ontario; Montreal, Que., 
Winnipeg, Man., Pt. Mann, B. C. 
Lime are located at Paris, Elora and 
Teeswater, in Ontario. 
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Distribution of Cement 
The following figures show ship- ¢ 


ments from portland cement mills dis- 


t 


and October, 
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ributed among the states to which 
ement was shipped during September 
1928 and 1929. 


Portland Cement Shipped from Mills into States in September and October, 
1928 and 1929, 


Shipped to 


WR oh aren h Pk A ns ons ee ea 


Alaska 


California 


Georgia 
Florida 


Indiana 
lowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


gg 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York... 


CONRO: »....-6- 
Oklahoma. . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina... 


South Dakota.... 
Tennessee 


Utah... 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Unspecified... 


py re 


MMs cor on ie 
EMM oe Mega oe era o's 


Maryland.......... 
Massachusetts...... 


North Carolina..... 
North Dakota...... 


(OA ee ee 


PPGEGCIST COMMUEIOS oo. 5. 6.5.0. :000 6 0.0 8% are-0 


Total shipped from cement plants 





in Barrels* 





1928—Sept.— 1929 1928—-Oct.—1929 
255, 120 179,011 226,835 172,980 
277 282 132 662 
56,940 56,000 60,063 52,544 
136,794 206,476 126,798 190,656 
1,020,406 915,829 1,145,337 1,075,308 
140,150 91,602 114,600 97,352 
233,257 206,737 259,374 229,221 
34,578 34,281 73,582 36,005 
81,703 107,654 133,450 104,051 
155,421 117,262 180,537 124,215 
98,859 88,730 142,911 106,271 
21,378 24,896 34,436 22,716 
30, 886 yy fe 28,253 28,709 
,553,958 1,721,624 2,127,381 1,406,895 
847,440 909,295 658,331 686,986 
738.4 968,958 442,740 716,047 
272,461 332,819 316,943 336,060 
211,690 176,115 203,725 178,287 
112,202 171,673 106,819 245,643 
79,289 94,201 72,694 80,564 
227,573 294,089 307,849 291,625 
315,939 356,318 337,880 365,195 
1,692,432 1,601,684 1,449,956 1,161,054 
377,096 430,298 306, 698 352,958 
129,970 107,651 Ze 99,934 
554,767 748,870 681,598 
59,124 77,505 55,468 
159,659 224,168 213,158 
13,635 1 1,180 15,028 
72,947 75,573 67,001 
884,759 825,204 911,203 
aioe 21,621 28,479 
2,398,193 2,237,801 2,295,014 
167,910 129,411 147,399 
43,739 49,597 42.474 
1,410,196 1,207,197 1,218,439 
361,360 365,927 376,193 
132,521 122,669 114,228 
1,519,073 1,632,356 : , 1,550,789 
500 4,190 0 5,195 
77,316 81,919 87,953 78,405 
108,575 64,446 154,004 88,492 
58,274 83,173 52,621 94,859 
353,282 358,182 344,413 358,340 
515,419 697,091 564,578 759,309 
49,468 73,952 51,793 60,619 
108,095 135, ena 107,388 109,422 
173,104 161,521 220,617 152,804 
291,994 305, 0: 56 261,412 240,543 
oor 816 164,543 170,134 168,957 
759,187 622,618 597,697 
24,015 17,682 28,708 
22,207 11,413 O 
20, 392, 866 19,888,315 19 777, 550 18,621,769 
67,13: 61,685 58,450 yf Ben} 
20, 460,000 19,950,000 19,836,000 18,695,000 


*Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants each month. 


icntaetaniaas and Stocks of Clinker, by Months, in 1928 and 1929 


in Thousands of Barrels 


Stock at end 


Month Production of month 

1928 1929 1928 1929 
January.... 11,839 12,041 9,672 9,642 
February... 11,363 11,255 12,237 12,436 
March..... 12,501 12,450 14,463 14,948 
April....... 13,844 14,166 16,002 15,472 
oo 16,025 15,445 14,329 14,911 
POM soc ss 15,940 15,312 12,944 13,586 

*Revised. 


+The inclusion of Wyoming begins with April, 


September, 1929. 


Stock at end 


Month Production of month 
1928 1929 1928 1929 

July ..... 15,981 15,180 11,707 11,619 
August 16,202 15,822 9,357 8,989 
September 15,909 15,147 7,566 6,985 
October 15,782 15,520 5,944 *5,915 
November.. 14,930 14,073 5,953 6,105 
December.. 13,426 ...... (7-7 ee 


1929; of Idaho, with June, 1929; of Arkansas, with 


Production and Stocks of Clinker (Unground Cement), by Districts, 
in November, 1928 and 1929, in Thousands of Barrels 


Production Stocks at end of month 
328 192 1928 1929 


District 192 29 

Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland...... 3,51 2,804 702 876 
a ae ere eee ae ee 1,035 935 724 539 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia........ 1,568 1,577 528 537 
NE nee en eee 1,291 1,255 440 902 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky............ 2,029 1,840 283 442 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana 1,409 1,066 722 598 
Eastern Missouri, lowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. . 1,325 1,260 350 430 
W. Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas?{. . 915 1,147 338 166 
MTR catchy A was LO RH OS Chala oily aligl a td etal Ua Pica aah ee aia AS 8 540 731 131 372 
Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming} and Idahoft..... 243 119 321 273 
pee goosto.fr ein as nics cates Srsints pmo Aoeiarater si Stearn tar'e arose 1,157 1,088 1,143 945 
CRU RA Wy UIIIIOON S55 a 556s cece mies cee ae's 267 251 271 425 

14,930 14,073 5,953 6, 105 





New Plant Operating 
The Sierra Gypsum Products Com- 
pany, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
bringing into operation a plant for 





manufacturing an improved plaster- 
board with a capacity of 100,000 sq. 
ft. per day. It is also engaged in the 


production of the Sierra gypsum tile. 








































Austin A. Miller, 3247 Cherry St., 
Toledo, O., is reported to have pur- 
chased 38 acres of stone deposits at 
Delphos, O., for development of a 
quarry. 


H. W. Munday has been made vice 
president and sales engineer of the 
McGann Manufacturing Co. of York, 
Pa., with offices at 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. Mr. Munday has had wide 
experience in the lime and portland 
cement industries, and was until re- 
cently, general sales manager of 
Huron Industries, Inc. 


Norman M. Stineman, for many 
years a structural engineer with the 
Portland Cement Association at Chi- 
cago, resigned his position effective 
December 31, to become editor of 
Concrete, at Chicago. Mr. Stineman 
succeeds O. A. Stellar, who has held 
the editorship for the past five years. 
Mr. Stellar, who is also a former Port- 
land Cement Association employee, has 
gone to Los Angeles to assume the 
position of advertising manager of 
McEverlast, Inc., manufacturers of 
emulsion used in the Hunt process of 
curing concrete. 


Ray M. Hudson, assistant director 
of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in charge of Commercial Stand- 
ardization, resigned, effective Decem- 
ber 31, to assume his new duties as 
secretary of the Massachusetts di- 
vision of the New England council, 
with headquarters in Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Hudson is recognized nationally 
as an authority on the elimination of 
industrial waste. 


Sol J. V. Godman will build a rock 
crushing plant in Sunland, Cal. Rail- 
road spur will be built to plant. 


John V. N. Dorr, president of the 
Dorr Company, has been awarded the 
James Douglas Medal for 1929 for dis- 
tinguished achievement in non-ferrous 
metallurgy. The medal is bestowed 
annually by the A. I. M. E. Dr. Dorr 
is the originator of many important 
process methods and developed the 
classifier and thickener and other ap- 
paratus of importance in modern 
technology. The medal will be form- 
ally presented at the annual banquet 
of the Institute in February. 

Geo. H. Turner, 2563 Oxford St., 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., is interested 
in development of diatomite deposits 
at Quesnel, B. C. 
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Charles Piez 


Charles Piez, chairman of the board 
of the Link-Belt Co., has assumed the 
presidency of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, having been 
honored by the election to that high 
office at the annual meeting of the 
Society at New York on December 3. 


Dr. H. A. R. Zehrlant, president of 
Plastic Stone Products Corp., of New 
York, will depart shortly on a trip to 
Central and South America to study 
business conditions in the building 
trades. Mr. Zehrlant was recently 
granted a _ professional engineer’s 
license by the University of the State 
of New York. 


Col. Robert W. Stewart, former 
chairman of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Indiana Limestone 
Co. Col. Stewart will take an active 
part in the further development of the 
Indiana stone industry. 


G. A. Reinhard has been appointed 
Cleveland, O., representative of the 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., effective January 1. Mr. 
Reinhard has been identified with the 
electrical industry for more than 20 
years and has specialized in the preb- 
lems and details of magnetic separa- 
tion. His offices will be located at 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


G. M. Butler, dean of the college of 
Mines and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to award the 
Claussens gold medal of the American 


Association of Engineers. This medal 
is to be awarded annually to the 
United States citizen—engineer oy 
otherwise—who has during the pre 
ceding year performed the most dis. 
tinctive service for the welfare of 
engineers. The first award is for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1929. 


a ea aR 

E. H. Pearson, New York district 
manager of Electric Machinery Manv- 
facturing Co., died suddenly on the 
morning of December 7. Mr. Pear. 
son was born in Sweden, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1893. His early life was spent 
in Sweden, and he received some of his 
technical education at the Institute of 
Technology in Malmo. The deceased 
was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Refrigeration Engineers, the 
American Society of Swedish Engi- 
neers of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


Thomas Jones, superintendent of 
the LaGrange, IIll., quarry of Dolese 
and Shepard Co., dropped dead while 
shoveling snow in the driveway to his 
home at LaGrange on December 19. 
Death was due to apoplexy. Mr. 
Jones had been in fairly good health 
and his sudden demise was a shock to 
his family, friends and business asso- 
ciates. He was a veteran employee 
of Dolese and Shepard Co. and was 65 
years old. Two sons and eight daugh- 
ters survive. Mr. Jones was a native 
of Galion, O. The funeral was held 
Monday afternoon, December 23. 
Burial was at LaGrange. 


Announce Consolidation 

Merger of the Robert Berner Struc- 
tural Steel Co. and Hetherington & 
Berner, to be known as Hetherington 
& Berner, Inc., has been announced by 
Robert Berner, president of the new 
corporation. General offices and 
works will be maintained at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





Pueblo, Colo., Operator Erects 
Building 

A modern, one-story office building 
has been erected by the Fountain 
Sand and Gravel Co. of Pueblo, Colo. 
The building is of modern, fireproof 
construction and in addition to the 
general and private offices of the 
company, includes a spacious store- 
room. Fred H. Bullen is president of 
the Fountain Sand and Gravel Co. 
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The information contained in these financial pages is given with the understanding 
that any statement on the part of this magazine or any of its staff, as to the respon- 
sibility or standing of any person, firm or corporation, or as to the value of any 
property or securities is a mere expression of opinion, given as a matter of service to 
the readers of PIT AND QUARRY, for which no responsibility in any way is to attach to 


this magazine or to any of its staff. 





Excellent Prospects for a 
Revival in Cement Industry 


Figures lately compiled show that 
domestic production of cement for the 
eleven months ended November 30 
last totaled 158,932,000 barrels, nearly 
5,000,000 barrels less than production 
in the same period in 1928. Stocks 
on hand at the end of September were 
reported to be 2.5 per cent higher 
than at the same time a year ago. 
The decrease in production for the 
current year is the first reversal in 
the steady expansion of the cement 
output during the last decade. 


Prospects for a revival in the in- 
dustry, however, are considered 
bright. About 28 per cent of domes- 
tic cement production goes into the 
manufacture of roads as compared to 
26 per cent for public and commercial 
buildings. On account of the status 
in the municipal bond market in the 
last few months large amounts of 
municipal financing have been held 
back and considerable quantities of 
new road construction have been de- 
layed for lack of funds. With condi- 
tions in the municipal bond market 
looking up, it is expected that many 
of the retarded issues soon will come 
on the market. This should have a 
stimulating effect upon the cement in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Efforts of the federal government 
in Washington, headed by President 
Hoover, are now being directed to a 
resumption of activities in a number 
of other lines, including construction 
of new buildings, which has shown a 
decided falling off during the present 
year. If these efforts are successful, 
and if building is resumed on a con- 
siderable scale within the next few 
months, the beneficial effects upon the 
cement industry as a whole should be 
felt within a short time. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken when President Hoover con- 
ferred with the country’s building and 
construction leaders at the White 


House in regard to conditions prevail- 
ing in that industry in the various 
parts of the country and what posi- 
tion it will be able to assume in his 
program of maintaining the country’s 
business activity. 

The President intimated to the 
members attending the conference 
that the government would proceed as 
rapidly as possible with its construc- 
tion program and that it would co- 
operate with the states and counties 
throughout the country in their road 
building programs. 

T. T. Flagler, president of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of At- 
lanta, stated after the conference that 
business should be stimulated by the 
efforts of these conferences. 

Mr. Flagler told the President that 
the building industry could handle 
double the volume of business it is 
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now handling at more economical 
prices than heretofore. 


In answer to a question from the 
President, Mr. Flagler said that in 
general the country was not over- 
built, that in some localities there 
was a little too much construction, 
but as a general condition much more 
building was needed. 

Road builders at the conference 
stated that indications were that a 
10 per cent increase over 1929 in na- 
tional highway construction would be 
carried out in the year 1930, exclusive 
of city and county roads. This would 
amount to $1,100,000,000 and the 
cities and counties would have a simi- 
lar program calling for the same 
amount, making the total $2,200,000,- 
000. 

Frank H. Smith, president of the 
Portland Cement Association, who at- 
tended the conference, said it was a 
preliminary one looking to formation 
of several organization committees to 
make further surveys and recommen- 
dations to the President. Mr. Smith 
said the President had pretty definite 
ideas as to what he wanted to accom- 
plish, which is to stimulate construc- 
tion generally. This has been held up 
by inability to sell bonds, but as 
money rates are falling there should 
be no difficulty about that. 

Mr. Smith stated further that there 
is no intention on the part of the ce- 
ment industry to reduce wages. “Our 
business in 1929 was slightly less than 
a year ago,” he said. All cement mills 
are running at reduced scales, he 
said. 


CURRENT DIVIDENDS 





COMPANY 





Atina Portiand Cement... ... . .......6ciciienicesaai 
American Aggregates Corp 
Boston Sand and Gravel 
Boston Sand and Gravel 
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SRNR RRP NINO aan 6/5 5S a ars! oo: Geis bree eer 6.6: 6 SNSKs 
Canada Gypsum and Alabastine 
Cleveland Builders Supply 
Consolidated Oka Sand and Gravel 


Dolese and Sheperd 
Dufferin Pav. and Crushed Stone 


International Salt Co 
International Cement 


Johns Manville 
Kelley Island Lime & Tr 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt 
Laclede Clay Products 
Lawrence Portland Cement 
Lehigh Portland Cement...... 
Limestone Products 
Medusa Portland Cement 
Medusa Portland Cement 
Metropolitan Paving Brick 
ee oa © rr 
a ee 
A SE 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
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Superior Portland Cement 
United States Gypsum 
United States Gypsum 
Warner Co 


Coronet Phosphate Co................--.-.ss es 
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| | 
CLASS OF DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | 





STOCK | RATE se RECORD} PAYABLE 
.| Preferred | $.6624 qr.| Dec. 21 Jan. 1 
.| Preferred | 134% qr. | Dec. 20 Jan 1 
..| Preferred | $.8714 qr. | Dec. 22 Jan. 1 
..| Common | $.40 qr. | Dec. 22 Jan. 1 
..| 7% Pfd. | 134% ar. | Dec. 30 Jan. 15 
..| 64% Pfd.| 154% qr. | Nov. 30 Dec. 31 
.. | Newstock] $.3714 qr. | Dec. 14 Jan. 1 
.. | Common | $.50 ar. Dec. 15 Jan. 1 
..| Preferred | 134% qr. | Dec. 27 Jan. 2 
BM bel ar slekeneterers $2.00 qr. | Dec. 14 Jan. 1 
ey ohare ee wee $2.00 qr. Dec. 20 Jan. 1 
.. | 7%AstPfd.| 134% qr. | Dec. 16 jan. i 
..| Common | $1.75 qr. | Dec. 13 Jan. 1 
ashlee eeravaratores cues: $.60 ar. Jan. 1 Jan. 15 
BS Ee eceeercer 144% qr. | Dec. 16 Jan. 1 
..| Common | $1.00 qr Dec. 11 Dec. 28 
..| Preferred | 134% qr. | Dec. 12 Jan. 2 
.. {| Common | $.75 ar. Dec. 26 Jan. 16 
AEs Onecare EPs $.6214 qr. | Dec. 20 Jan. 1 
..| Common | $.40 qr. Dec. 15 Jan. 1 
..| Preferred | 134% qr. | Dec. 29 Jan. 1 
sic Monckebateiet or’ 1% ar. Dec. 14 Dec. 30 
..| Preferred | 134% qr. | Dec. 14 Jan. 1 
7% Pfd. 134% qr. | Dec. 15 Jan. 1 
..| Preferred | 146% qr. | Dec. 25 Jan. 1 
..| Common | $1.50 qr. | Dec. 25 jan. 1 
..| Preferred | 134% qr. | Dec. 15 | Jan. 1 
..| Pid. “A” | $20 ar. Dec. 30 Jan. 1 
Preferred | $1.75 Dec. 20 Dec. 31 
... | Common | $1.25 qr. | Dec. 30 Jan. 15 
= onl PRR et aretererers | $1.00 qr. | Dec. 24 Jan. 1 
..| Common | $.50 ar. Dec. 24 Jan. 1 
..| Class A $.274%4 M | Dec. 23 Jan. 1 
..| Preferred | 134% qr.| Dec. 14 Dec. 30 
.. | Common | $.40 qr. Dec. 14 Jan. 1 
-. | Jet. Pid. $1.75 qr. | Dec. 14 Jan. 1 
..| Common | $.50 qr. Dec. 30 Jan. 15 
..| Common | 144% ar. | Dec. 24 Dec. 2 
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Lower United States Gypsum 
Net Profit Likely 


The net income of United States 
Gypsum Co. for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1929, probably will show 
another decrease from the preceding 
year. Net income probably will be 
between five and six dollars a share 
on the average of about 850,000 
shares of common stock outstanding 
during the year, against $7.22 a share 
on 760,346 shares in 1928. 

Net for the third quarter ended 
September 30 was about the same as 
or slightly higher than for the pre- 
vious two quarters. Higher prices 
obtained for the company’s products 
during the third quarter were offset 
somewhat by the tapering off in build- 
ing activity. For the six months 
ended June 30, the company reported 
net income of $2,329,244 or $2.70 a 
share on 765,027 common shares, 
against $3,334,487 or $4.42 a share 
on 691,502 shares in the similar 
period of 1928, after preferred di’ 
dend requirements. 

United States Gypsum’s net income 
has declined since 1925, as shown by 
the following table: 


Net Per No. 
Income Share Share 
1928 ......$6,031,635 $ 7.22 $760,436 
oi ee 7,538,508 10.10 691,198 
[STG .ccoes BbdB, 442 11.35 687,875 
4 re 8,414,117 15.45 506,915 


Decline in net income in 1926 was 
due chiefly to the lessening of build- 
ing activity, but subsequent decreases 
were caused by price cutting within 
the gypsum industry. This price cut- 
ting situation was settled on favor- 
able terms about May 1, and since 
then higher prices have been obtained 
for gypsum products. 

The outstanding common stock was 
increased from 506,915 shares on De- 
cember 31, 1925, to approximately 
687,875 shares. As a _ result the 
amount earned per share showed a 
sharper decline than did net income. 

Over $15,000,000 has been spent 
recently on improvements to existing 
facilities and in providing new plants 
and distributing centers located at 
advantageous points. New products 
have also been developed to meet the 
specified requirements of the com- 
pany’s customers. 





Johns Manville 


The past year has been marked by a 
wide expansion in Manville’s line of 
output. The exclusive right to man- 
ufacture in the United States and 
Canada transite seamless pipe, made 
of asbestos and portland cement, was 
secured some months ago. Previous 
to that a contract was closed with the 
Florida Travertine Corporation, 
whereby Manville would be the exclu- 
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sive agent for travertine, a building 
stone heretofore supplied mainly by 
Italian quarries. Celite Company of 
California was also recently acquired. 
This company has annual sales of 
around $4,000,000 and owns a deposit 
of diatomaceous earth. 

Foreign business shows gains, and 
it is the company’s policy to inten- 
sify its efforts along these lines. Ac- 
cordingly the Johns-Manville Interna- 
tional Corporation was formed sev- 
eral months ago with a capitalization 
of $1,000,000 to act as a holding com- 
pany for all foreign subsidiaries with 
the exception of Canada. A German 
subsidiary was recently formed and 
its entire capital stock is owned by 
the corporation. Several other for- 
eign companies have been acquired 
during the past year. 

Diversification of the Johns-Man- 
ville organization has permitted the 
company to make a comparatively 
good showing in 1929—a_ period 
when construction of buildings was 
not as large as had been anticipated. 
A new high record should be estab- 
lished in 1929 in both sales and 
earnings. Every indication is given 
to expect that net earnings will be 
about $10 a share on the 750,000 com- 
mon shares while sales should run in 
excess of $60,000,000. In 1928 on sales 
of $47,945,559, net income of $5,589,- 
398, or $6.75 a common share after 
preferred dividends, was realized. 
While part of the company’s excellent 
showing can_ be attributed to the in- 
clusion of the business of Celite Co., 
Banner Rock Products Co., and Wea- 
ver-Henry Co., the major portion is 
due to the growing demand for the 
company’s established lines. 


During the past several years, Man- 
ville’s earnings have been showing 
consistent improvement, the gains re- 
cently becoming more marked. The 
speed with which earning power is be- 
ing built up is best visualized by 
pointing out that the net of $5,522,- 
396 for the first nine months of 1929 
was only $67,002, or slightly more 
than 1 per cent below earnings for the 
entire year 1928, while exceeding 
1927’s net of $4,108,159 by $1,414,237. 





Pacific Portland Cement 

This company’s earnings are ap- 
parently running at a favorable rate 
since it declared and paid a special 
dividend of $2.60 per share on the 
common stock, payable December 18, 
to holders of record December 14. 
This is the first dividend this com- 
pany has declared since its consolida- 
tion with the Mission Cement Co. No 
definite earnings reports are available 
on this year’s progress. 





Alpha Portland Cement 


Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
whose common stock was _ recently 
listed on the New York Stock Ex. 
change, showed earnings of $2.60 a 
share on the 711,000 shares of com- 
mon stock for the twelve months 
ended September 30, a sharp decline 
from the previous year. Dividend pay- 
ments are made on the common stock 
at the rate of $3 annually and it is 
doubtful if the company can show 
earnings sufficient to cover the divi- 
dend for the year ending December 
31. About $2.60 a share is the esti- 
mated amount which will be earned 
in 1929. Because of this probabil- 
ity a reduction in the present divi- 
dend rate is expected. The company 
is in good financial condition with 
cash and its equivalent amounting to 
nearly $7,000,000. The ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities was 
better than seven to one. 





Raybestos-Manhattan 

Earnings of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., showed a gain of 47% per cent 
for the nine months to September 30, 
1929, over the corresponding period of 
1928, equaling $4.60 a share on the 
common stock. It has been stated 
officially that orders on hand permit- 
ted continued capacity operations for 
the balance of the year which should 
result in earnings of about $6 a share 
for the entire year. 





Calaveras Cement 

This moderate-sized California port- 
land cement producer reported earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 
1929. The company’s net after 
depreciation, depletion and_ taxes 
was $416,564, equal to $19 on the 21,- 
915 shares of preferred stock out- 
standing and $2.43 on 125,078 shares 
of common stock. This compares with 
earnings of $3.90 per share on the 
common for the full year 1928 
whereas, in 1927, net income was 
equal to only $4.93 on the preferred 
shares. 





Texas Gulf Sulphur 


From present indications the past 
year will prove a record breaker 
for Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. It is 
officially estimated that profits of 
$15,600,000 was realized from oper- 
ations, equivalent to over $6 a share 
on the 2,540,000 capital shares out- 
standing. This would compare with 
previous record net of the past year 
of $14,517,619 or $5.72 a share. Oc- 
tober’s profits were $1,420,595 and 


‘ November’s results were the highest 


for any month in the company’s his- 
tory. 
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LEGAL INFORMATION FOR OPERATORS 





1 


Workman Entitled to Total 

Disability Compensation 

Generally speaking, under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws an in- 
jured employee is entitled to total dis- 
ability compensation if the injury pre- 
vents him from carrying on his reg- 
ular occupation, although the evidence 
shows that he may perform another 
and different kind of work. 

For illustration, in Crow v. Ray- 
mond Concrete Co., 123 So. 413, it 
was disclosed that a workman, while 
performing manual labor, fell and 
seriously injured himself. 

Soon afterward he consulted a 
physician who removed foreign sub- 
stances from one eye, and treated a 
swelling on his side. 


Later the employe sued to recover 
compensation based upon development 
of a hernia. The lower Court awarded 
compensation based upon permanent 
total disability. The employer ap- 
pealed to the higher Court contending 
that the workman was able to per- 
form some kinds of work, not in- 
cluding manual labor. However, the 
Court upheld the lower Court’s de- 
cision, and said: 

“The evidence shows that plaintiff's 
(employee’s) condition is the direct re- 
sult of his injury received. . . . The 
indication is that it will endure for a 
long time, and the evidence does not 
indicate when it will be otherwise 
than as existed at the time of the 
trial. The evidence justifies the in- 
ference that manual labor is the only 
kind which plaintiff is capable of per- 
forming. The evidence shows 
. that plaintiff is entitled to compensa- 
tion as a permanent total disability 
to do work of any reasonable char- 
acter.” 





The Law of Taxation 

Since, in many instances, contracts 
of sale contain clauses obligating pur- 
chasers to pay intrastate or other 
taxes, accruing after the sale is com- 
pleted, it is important to observe the 
established law on this subject. 

In the leading case of People v. 
Bacon, 90 N. E. 686, the higher court 
held that merchandise shipped from 
one state to another and which, while 
passing through a state, is removed 
from the cars by the owner for the 
mere temporary purpose of inspect- 
ing, weighing, cleaning, drying, grad- 
ing, or mixing, is not actually in tran- 
sit, but has a situs in such state which 
results in it being subject to taxation 
there. This Court said: 





“In construing and enforcing the 
interstate commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution, the rule has 
been established by the United States 
Supreme Court that property actually 
in transit from one state to another is 
exempt from local taxation; but, if 
such property be stored for an indefi- 
nite time during such transit for 
other than natural causes or lack of 
facilities for immediate transporta- 
tion, it may be lawfully assessed by 
local authorities.” 

On the other hand, the mere fact 
that merchandise is shipped through 
a state and stopped by the carrier for 
transfer to another railroad freight 
station does not result in this state 
having legal right to subject the goods 
to taxation. 

Another well established law is that 
merchandise being shipped from one 
state to another is not subject to taxa- 
tion by a state in which the goods are 
caused to remain by an unavoidable 
cause. Therefore, the principle of the 
law is settled that a state may tax 
goods being shipped through the state 
if for any reason the merchandise is 
intentionally detained there. 





Liability of Employer for Acts 
of Employee 

Heavy damages are allowable for 
certain negligent acts of employees. 
In fact, during 1929 the various 
courts held that an employer always 
is liable in damages for any injurious 
act negligently performed by an em- 
ployee within the scope of the em- 
ployment. 

For example, an employer is liable 
for all acts of a manager within the 
scope of the business he is managing. 
A common employee, however, is a 
special agent who is authorized to 
perform only special duties and, there- 
fore, the employer is not liable for 
acts of a common employee outside 
the purview of his regular work. 
Moreover, an employer never is liable 
for injuries resulting from acts of a 
common employee in disobedience of 
his employer’s instructions. 

Another important point of the law 
decided by the 1929 courts is that an 
employee is personally liable for cer- 
tain injurious or damaging acts. 

- It has been held that an employee 
is personally liable for contracts made 
for his employer (1) where he makes 
a false statement or representation of 
his authority; (2) where he does an 
act believing he has authority, but 
actually has none; (3) where he acts 
on authority from his employer and 





does an unlawful act; and (4) where 
he assumes responsibility. 

In other words, there are many cir- 
cumstances under which an employee 
is personally liable for performing an 
act damaging to his employer or 
which is injurious to the latter’s cus- 
tomer. The legal reason an employee 
is personally liable when he exceeds 
his authority is because the other 
party to the contract is deprived of 
any remedy except from the employee, 
since there is no valid contract be- 
tween the employer and the other 
party. 

For example, an employer is not 
bound by the terms of a contract 
made by his employee on the former’s 
letter-heads, unless the employee was 
authorized to make contracts, but the 
latter is liable. 

In the recent case of Riverside Co. 
v. O. C. Keckley Co., 32 F. (2d) 28, it * 
was disclosed that an employee wrote 
a letter on the company’s letter-head 
and signed it as follows: 

“Yours truly, Nipigon Mills, Ltd., 
J. A. Bethke.” 

Later when the recipient of the let- 
ter sued because the firm refused to 
fulfill the contract the Court held the 
same not binding because Bethke had 
not been authorized to write it. This 
Court said: 

“While ‘Nipigon Mills, Ltd., J. A. 
Bethke,’ appears at the foot of the 
letter, it is Bethke’s letter. He testi- 
fied that he wrote it, it is written on 
the letter-head of the company, and 
there is no evidence that he in any 
way represented or had authority to 
represent the company.” 

Another very common source of lit- 
igation arises from unauthorized 
statements and guarantees made by 
representatives, such as salesmen. 

A salesman’s sole implied legal au- 
thority is to accept an order and send 
it to his employer for approval, and 
if the latter is not satisfied with the 
offer submitted, he may reject the 
proposal or simply refuse to deliver 
the goods after sending the buyer no- 
tification. And conversely the buyer 
always is privileged to send his can- 
cellation of the order any time before 
the salesman’s employer acknowledges 
the same. 

In other words, the law is well es- 
tablished that a salesman is merely 
a special agent, whose implied au- 
thority extends no further than to so- 
licit a buyer’s orders or proposals to 
purchase merchandise. 

Therefore, if the seller desires he 
may without liability reject the orders 
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sent in by the salesman, providing the 
rejection is made promptly upon re- 
ceipt of the order. Moreover, this is 
true although both the buyer and the 
salesman signed the order intending 
to complete a valid contract of sale. 





Liability of Warehouseman 
for Damage to Stored 


Merchandise 


Since numerous manufacturers and 
dealers in non-metallic products store 
merchandise for distribution purposes, 
it is important to understand the law 
with respect to the liability of a ware- 
houseman for loss or injury to the 
goods. 

Generally, a warehouseman is liable 
for the loss or damage to stored goods, 
only where it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the court that the injury 
occurred as a result of negligence on 
the part of the warehouseman or his 
employees. 

Moreover, a warehouseman is liable 
for loss or injury to stored merchan- 
dise only where it is proved that he 
or his employees failed to exercise a 
degree of care, such as would have 
been used by the average prudent per- 
son, to safeguard the property in his 
care. 

An illustration of the strict re- 
quirements of the law regarding the 
care demanded of warehousemen is 
found in Minerva Co. v. Cameron Co., 
15 S. W. (2d) 62. It was disclosed 
that a night watchman discovered a 
fire in a warehouse which was not 
equipped with automatic fire sprinkler 
system. The night watchman gave 
the alarm, but the firemen were un- 
able to respond in time to prevent loss 
of the non-metallic merchandise 
stored therein. 

The lower Court held the owner not 
entitled to recover the value of the 
stored goods, but the higher Court re- 
versed this verdict, saying: 

“The evidence was sufficient of ac- 
tionable negligence in the failure to 
install an automatic fire sprinkler.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
a warehouseman is liable in damages 
for injury to stored goods where the 
same is occasioned by his failure to 
equip the warehouse with modern ap- 
pliances. The same law is applicable 
where a theft is accomplished by rea- 
son of the warehouseman’s negligence 
to employ a competent watchman. 
Also, he is liable for any loss result- 
ing from negligence of his employees. 





Distinguishing Common 
Carrier's Liability 
Generally speaking, a common car- 
rier is liable for all loss or shortage 
of shipped merchandise resulting from 
its own negligence, and against all 
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other loss, shortage or damages, ex- 
cept such as may be caused by the 
act of God, a public enemy of the 
United States, the act of the shipper, 
or the inherent nature of the goods. 

However, the recent case of Coos 
Co. v. American Railway Express Co., 
277 Pac. 107, is unusually important 
because a shipper was held not enti- 
tled to recover full value for destroyed 
merchandise because he signed a re- 
ceipt stating that, “in consideration 
of the rate charged for carrying said 
property, which is based upon an 
agreed valuation of not exceeding 
fifty dollars, the shipper agrees that 
the company shall not be liable in any 
event for more than fifty dollars for 
any shipment.” 

The Court held that this contract 
limited the carrier’s liability to not 
more than fifty dollars. 

On the other hand, no contract of 
this nature is valid by which a com- 
mon carrier limits its liability unless 
the regular freight rate is reduced in 
consideration of the shipper limiting 
the carrier’s liability. Therefore, read 
very carefully your receipts for con- 
signed merchandise. 





Duty of Telegraph Company 
to Deliver Message 

Since numerous controversies arise 
with telegraph companies’ which 
transmit incorrect messages it is well 
to know that a company in this busi- 
ness is not liable in damages for fail- 
ure to correctly transmit an ordinary 
message. The various courts have 
adhered to this law, although the 
sender or recipient of the message 
may have sustained heavy financial 
losses as a result of the error. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
that in the case of Lutesville Sand 
and Gravel Co. v. Western Union, 296 
S. W. 252, the higher Court held a 
telegraph company liable for failure 
to deliver a message. 

In this case a purchaser of gravel, 
who received daily shipments, dis- 
patched a telegram to the gravel com- 
pany stating “Stop shipment materia! 
until further notice.” 

The message arrived at the tele- 
graph office in the city in which the 
gravel company was located, but 
through negligence it remained unde- 
livered. The gravel company contin- 
ued to make the usual shipments 
daily. Suit was filed against the tele- 
graph company for damages, and the 
Court held the latter liable, saying: 

“We are quite familiar with the 
doctrine generally accepted in this 
country that one who takes the initia- 
tive in using the telegraph as a me- 
dium of communication makes the tel- 
egraph company his agent for the 


purpose of communicating his mes. 
sage. This rule is based upon the 
theory that, if either sender or sendee 
must bear the loss occasioned by the 
errors or negligence of the telegraph 
company, it is more equitable and just 
that the sender, who has selected the 
telegraph as a means of communica- 
tion, should be the one to suffer. . . 
Ordinarily, where the negligence of 
telegraph company results in goods 
being shipped and sold on a certain 
market, when, but for such negli- 
gence, they would not have been 
shipped at all, the proper measure of 
damages is the difference between the 
price realized by the sale and the 
value of the goods at the place of 
shipment, plus the cost of handling 
and freight.” 

From this explanation by the Court 
it is apparent that a person who sends 
a message may be liable to the ad- 
dressee for any mistake on the part 
of the telegraph company and which 
results to the addressee’s damage. In 
other words, a person who sends a 
message by wire employs the com- 
pany as his agent or employee to 
transmit the information, and he is 
liable for its negligent act to practi- 
cally the same extent as if the act 
causing the damage was accomplished 
by an employee at the sender’s own 
plant. 


Marquette Cement Purchases 
New Towing Tug 

The Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Co. is soon to have a new twin- 
screw river tug for use in towing 
self-unloading barges carrying bulk 
cement from the Marquette plant at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., to storage and 
packing plants at St. Louis and 
Memphis, Tenn. The tug is being 
built by the Marietta Manufacturing 
Co. of Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., and is to 
be 120 ft. long, with 26-ft. beam and 
a mean draft of 5 feet. Two Atlas 
Imperial engines of 225 h.p. will drive 
the twin 6-ft propellers. 





The Idaho Portland Cement 


Company's Shovels 

In that part of PIT AND QUARRY’S 
annual cement-industry review which 
dealt with the plant of the Idaho Port- 
land Cement Company at Inkom, 
Idaho, there appeared a_ statement 
which was not correct. This state- 
ment, which occurred on page 88 of 
the December 18 issue, read as fol- 
lows: “A Speeder %4-cu. yd. gasoline 
shovel and a General %-cu. yd. shovel 
load the material ...” The error 
lay in the description of the General 
shovel, which, according to more re- 
cent information, has a capacity of 
only a little more than % cu. yd. 
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TRAFFIC NEWS AND COMMENT 











Cement Rates From Laramie, 
Wyo., to Southwest 


Southwestern Freight Bureau 
Docket 18,923 covers request from a 
shipper for new rates on cement from 
Laramie, Wyo., to various destinations 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

It is claimed that the proposed 
rates, shown below, are based on Scale 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Docket 8,182. 


TO _ 
Texeline, Tex.........- xs Ds ete ee 
an PE ee ee ey eee 
8 ees eS 
ES re soi’ ..35 
Wichita Falls, Tex.......... seine eem 
SR Sere ee eee 35% 
Fort Worth, ean eae oe 
OSS AIe ee eer ree ree 
Austin, ie on oc oss 43 
Gen Antonio, Fex............. 4414 
Port Aransas, Tex...... . 48% 
ee Sa oeoooe ...38% 
ee ; 44 
Deenmont, Tek......5... wee 40% 
ee eS a 1.2... 45% 
New Orleans, La...... sm po Bees is ee 
Shreveport, La....... : 5 tence 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . Gite al os aa ae 
Talon. CRIB. . coc ccc es hs Anaya 15 Grdi shea oe 





Pulverized Limestone 


Shippers have asked the Central 
Freight Association carriers to estab- 
lish a new line of rates on crushed, 
ground or pulverized limestone, in 
barrels, boxes or sacks, or in bulk, 
from Gibsonville and Woodville, Ohio, 
to various destinations in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The matter is cov- 
ered by C. F. A. Docket 23,349. 

The rates sought by the shippers 
are as follows: 


TO 
EM Oo iiss PS coke we em S A 2be 
rm 
Green Bay, Wis........ eas eae 17% 
OSE Se itake cute ke ee 
LO SS eee ae 
Pemtame, Wis... 65.0.5 cess. 23 
SC ee Cee... 
Wausau, Wis......... Haatalaueie's x a:3 eee 
NN Ee eee Cee eee 





Agriculture Lime 


The Ohio Railroads are giving con- 
sideration to establishing new rates 
on Agriculture Lime to Mahoning, 
Phalanx, Leavittsburg, Braceville, 
Windham and Freedom, Ohio, from 
the points indicated below. The rates 
now receiving consideration under 
Docket 22,370 are as follows: 


FROM 


RES 2 One OR ee a es lle 
Cold Springs, Ohio. . 12% 
 vkbevnna 11 
en cae 12% 
Marble C TMD SRS SON Ress Dru pin are 11% 
Marion, Ohio. . A 

MeV ittys, Ohio.. it 
Owens, SSS ale ee ee rere 11 
Pemberville, Ohio. . a 
| i a eR a I aR ag 11 
White PO NN  o.5 sles a6 aigd ee be 11 


Cement From Martinsburg, 


W. Va., Eastward 


Eastern Trunk Line Association 
Docket 22,323 contains a proposal by 
shipper to readjust rates on cement 
from Martinsburg, W. Va., to vari- 
ous stations in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is the shipper’s contention that 
the following rates are in line with 
those on cement from and to other 
points in the same general territory: 


TO 
Baltimore, Md. CE ee eee: 
Evergreen, I ee rac oars 1214 
Notre Dame to Towson Heights, Md. ..183% 
ee SS: rere 
Lock Haven to Long Green, Md..........163 4 
Hyde to Vale, Md. ere ye 
Bel Air to Mine field, “Md. Pee 
Street to Pylesville, Md........... Res ce 
Whiteford, Md., to Bridgeton, Pa.........18 
Bruce to Laurel, Pa... LOR ae ere 17% 
Brogueville to Springv ale; Pac. cl cue te che 4 
Red Lion to Ore Valley, Pa...............12% 
OS Oe ee eee eee ee: 
















Sand and Gravel From 
Susquehanna, Pa. 


The Eastern Trunk Line Associa- 
tion carriers, in their Docket 22,299, 
propose to make very substantial in- 
creases in the rates on sand and 
gravel from Susquehanna, Pa., to va- 
rious stations in New York. It is 
their claim that the following rates 
should be established and that these 
rates are comparable with rates now 
in effect from Whitney Point, N. Y., 
to the same destinations. 


TO Proposed Present 
Rates Rates 

Horsehe ‘~ MS os . $1.10 $1.35 
Big Flats, N ‘gedaan 1.25 1.35 
Comming, N.. ¥ .5 <..:00:« 1.25 1.35 
Painted Post, N. ee 1.25 1.25 
Coopers, ein 1.40 1.35 
Curtis, N. . 1.40 3.70 
Campbell, 1.40 3.70 
aoa a y 1.40 3.80 
Bath, N Skceee ae 3.90 
Kanona, k! Me eeeswiecces, “Ea 3.90 





Revision of Cement Rates From Ohio and Indiana Producing 
Points to Destinations in Wisconsin 


The Central Freight Association Railroads in Docket 
adjust rates on cement from various producing points in Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana to destinations in the State of Wisconsin. 


Examples of the proposed rates are shown below: 


TO 


eee 
Green ~~ biae.a oie 
eee 
Ashland............ 
Evansville........ 
Dodgeville...... 
MR orale Kfavacd ie aie dr ks EASE GRew a slones 
DROMPOS... << 6 500 oe 
Wausau. 
Marinette. . 
Waupaca. ee ee 
Chippewa Falls... 
New Richmond..... 
fT re 
eee ; 
NIN 666 d.6. Sale cle amess 
Waupaca.......... 
Stevens Point wets 
Monticello........ ecco cewastnantn anes’ aval ania ehaaiaral ee 
ET OPEC OTE CTE re 


Fond du Lac...... 

AmtgO... -..00.+. 
Marshfield............ 
III oie iuce.0.0:0's or. sis 
ee re 
AE 55 x <6 0 0's 00.030 
ee eee 
TN 66 66 6 6 as ae ware este ee 
MIMI Sn oid sn a ioiviaie sev sis 08 W's Dini lmcglelS eine wierece 
Wisconsin R: apids Praca a Bee ais tr oleware ercnd wile atmnetata 


Fond du Lac.... 
Green nag Pair as 
Manitowoc. 
Antigo. . 

Marshfield . paracg ito gs naan at erate Bare arkees ‘ 
Ws 2575 ao! ve" are'o,w etulale) < wide oie oOo ee «ets ww 
RT ois aha tiv So arshig: Gia’ wre Pa RTE TaOR TS wl ane ask: Ane 
Naso in, Sixt cn aa seca Ae ae Clavhrewies “IRS 
pS Eee 
MIRGISOR. ... 2.5... : 
Wisconsin Rapids.... 


Te 
eee 


EEE Ee ICT Sree Pre re mee 
I a Ca ial ain. 6 nsw ia. ole ace tearacce ale Gla di aeheneia « 
RSS Rash ae ate e 8g aren See aes aig 
NN Drain acl are sa vid kara al oata aroma dear ac 
eS ee ee 


Speed, Ind. 


Me onc nae Chee ind Pale e lel ciero aioe es 
MRA MN RIES «<i aiies i0o nie 0/04 ded ase wee eee Keele wes 


NEI S o oe iians 5 FERRERS SER OME oe aS 
IIR a aig che oer eat a ce o's erp ew 4G aN a Soule ee 


18léc l6c 1Sbe 
19 17 1814 
201% ae 
23 is 23 
17 151% 17 
18% 16 18!4 
17 14% 16 
17% 16 17 
201% 191% 20% 
2014 1714 1914 
1914 17 19 
21 1914 2014 
22 2014 7 a 
22 2014 21 
20% as. 2014 
24 22% 23 
1914 17 te 
201% 17% 1914 
17% 16 17 
21 19 2014 
Osborn Cement City, Silica, 
Ohio Mich. Ohio 
18% 15% 17 
201% 1714 19 
201% 1714 19 
18% 16 17% 
2014 17144 1914 
24 21 2214 
17% 16 7 
17% 16 17 
18% 17 17% 
20% 17 19% 
Coldwater, Bay Bridge, Quincy, 
Mich. Ohio Mich. 
16 17 16 
16 1714 16 
15% 17 16 
17% 1914 17144 
17% 1914 1714 
16 1814 16 
17! 2014 17% 
21 23 21 
15% 17% 15% 
15% 17144 15% 
17% 19 17% 
16 17% 16 
Stroh, Ind. 
ee re aT Se eee 1514 
ater aa 16 
Ak I RS 15% 
cae ee Os Ce OR eOee@ 1714 
Se Parma IT eet ee ge eae ror cr 16 
BDL MO RENE ors eee 17% 
ae ara ah sa hidis tale aracietsln =, Calera eteler tee 21 
SY PRE IRE iran Ophea RAE NY: 15% 
TONS Sen ee ety as ae ee eee 15% 
Spiral ancd oie atta overrode arr ciiicoh oe Cites arene 17% 
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LATEST NEWS FLASHES 





Speeder Machinery to Exhibit 
At Road Show 


The Speeder Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufac- 
turer of full revolving, fully converti- 
ble gasoline and electric one-half yard 
shovels, plans an unannounced exhibit 
at the National Road Show that prom- 
ises to attract wide attention in the 
power shovel field, as well as the ex- 
hibit of their B-3 one-half yard shovel 
with several improvements. 

The Speeder Corporation hotel 
headquarters will be at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel and the exhibit will be 
located on the main floor of the Audi- 
torium, Space No. 312, which is lo- 
cated directly in front of the stage. 
Those in attendance will be T. M. 
Deal, sales manager; H. W. Parsons, 
assistant sales manager; Edgar Mc- 
Nall, advertising manager; L. A. 
Bartlett, district sales manager; B. W. 
Olin, district sales manager; W. H. 
Boyd, district sales manager; H. J. 
Parcell, factory erector. The Speeder 
Corporation has chartered a special 
pullman for the accommodation of 
dealers, owners and representatives in 
returning to the factory after the 
show. 





Butler Bin at Road Show 


The Butler Bin Company of Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, has been awarded 
space No. 231 on the main floor of the 
Convention Hall at Atlantic City, 
where it will have a very interesting 
exhibit. This layout will include a 
40-cu. yd. contractors bin divided into 
three compartments and equipped 
with the latest type weighing hopper. 
This hopper has been designed par- 
ticularly to meet the demands for han- 
dling sand and two sizes of graded 
rock. It is equipped with a graduated 
three-beam scale, the hopper itself 
having three compartments to accom- 
modate the three different sizes of ag- 
gregates. This bin may be moved 
from one setup to another as a unit 
without the necessity of removing the 
scales or weighing hopper and is so 
arranged that, at a nominal expense, 
solid rubber tired truck wheels and 
a frame on which the bin may rest can 
be added and the entire outfit hooked 
on to the rear of a truck to facilitate 
rapid and easy transportation. 

The balance of the exhibit will in- 
clude a cement weighing hopper, a 
quick adjustable volumetric propor- 
tioning hopper, a small model of a 
V-40 cubic yard two compartment bin 





carrying the latest type of volumetric 
proportioning hoppers, a small model 
of a weight proportioning hopper 
using removable weights, a roller gate 
and a duplex gate. 

New literature devoted to commer- 
cial concrete plants of both the sta- 
tionary and transit mixed types will 
be available for distribution as well 
as several new bulletins, circulars fea- 
turing recently developed equipment. 
Interesting motion pictures taken in 
the field and featuring Butler equip- 
ment will be shown. The exhibit will 
be in charge of M. R. Butler, A. R. 
Morton, C. E. Riblet and M. Kelly. 





Barrett-Cravens Purchased 
By Walker Vehicle Co. 


As a recent development of definite 
interest and importance to the Mate- 
rials Handling Equipment field is the 
linking together, in ownership and 
management, Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany with Walker Vehicle Company, 
Chicago, and Automatic Transporta- 
tion Company, Inc., Buffalo. 

Walker Vehicle Company (which is 
an Insull Company, being a subsidiary 
of Commonwealth Edison Company) 
has purchased the capital stock of 
Barrett-Cravens Company, manufac- 
turers of lift-trucks, lift-truck plat- 
forms, portable elevators and struc- 
tural steel storage racks. 

The Automatic Company is the pio- 
neer manufacturer of electric indus- 
trial trucks and _ tractors, while 
Walker Vehicle Company is one of the 
oldest motor truck manufacturers, hav- 
ing been in business since 1903, man- 
ufacturing a full line of electric 
trucks for street use. 

The pooling of the experience and 
talent developed by these three com- 
panies should assist in the develop- 
ment of the electric and hand lift- 
truck field. 


Transit-Mixed Concrete Is 
Hauled by 14 Trucks 


More than 12,000 cu. yd. of transit- 
mixed concrete is being delivered 
monthly by The Golden Gate Atlas 
Materials Company of San Francisco. 

The latest contract to be accepted 
by this company is from the Shell Oil 
Co. for 20,000 cu. yd. to be used in the 
construction of a new 30-story office 
building in San Francisco. Fourteen 
White trucks are being used in this 
interesting operation, averaging 60 
miles a day with an average gross 
load of 34,000 Ib. 














One of the 14 trucks 


The company is a combination of 
the Golden Gate Materials Company 
and the Atlas Mortar Company, the 
merger having been consummated in 
1926. In August, 1928, the company 
completed plans and _ preliminary 
work and started delivering transit- 
mixed concrete. Raw materials are 
received at the plant in rail cars and 
deposited into large bins, located be- 
neath the level of the street. From 
here the materials are carried by con- 
veyor belt to a bucket elevator which 
lifts them to a distributor 92 ft. above, 
where they were discharged into bins. 

The materials are drawn into a 
hopper where water is added, and 
then, after a short mix, are dumped 
into the mixer bodies ready for de- 
livery. Four cu. yd. of the mixture 
can be carried and the mixer is kept 
in operation throughout the entire 
trip. This wet mixture can be trans- 
ported for about three hours without 
harm. 

Recently the company accepted a 
contract to furnish Transit mix for 
a paving job on Wisconsin street in 
San Francisco. In view of the fact 
that the grade at this place is 20 per 
cent or more, it presented a difficult 
job for the motor equipment. Pre- 
caution was taken by having a tractor 
on the job to permit the trucks to 
back safely down the grade to the 
point where the load was to be 
dumped. At first the trucks were 
loaded with but 3 cu. yd. of concrete. 
Not only was it found that the tractor 
was not necessary but that the trucks 
would operate easily with a maximum 
load of four yards. 

Having the material mixed in tran- 
sit eliminates the installation of costly 
equipment on the job, the necessity of 
using the streets for storage of ma- 
terials and insures a dependable mix- 
ture as specified with a steady flow 
of concrete at the hour when wanted, 
says L. F. de Saussure, superintend- 
ent of the plant. 
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Realizing that such an operation 
places a stamina test on motor equip- 
ment, Mr. de Saussure directs a care- 
ful supervision over the White Model 
52’s being used by the company. 
Three mechanics are employed and 
are charged with the responsibility of 
having the mixers and trucks in per- 
fect condition at all times. All four- 
teen of the Whites have been in op- 
eration several years and are oper- 
ating at remarkably low cost. 


Link-Belt Plans Exhibit 
At Sand and Gravel 
Show 


Link-Belt Company, of Chicago and 
Philadelphia, will exhibit a complete 
line of equipment for handling, wash- 
ing and screening sand, gravel and 
stone, at Booths No. 53 and 54 of the 
National Sand & Gravel Convention, 
on the mezzanine floor of the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee. C. S. 
Huntington, H. L. Strube and A. K. 
Schifflin will be in attendance. 








Marquette Cement Lets 
Contract for Diesel-driven 


Tug 

A contract for a twin screw diesel 
river tug has been awarded to the 
Marietta Manufacturing Company of 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., by the Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, from designs 
prepared by T. R. Tarn, Naval Archi- 
tect of Pittsburgh, Penna. The con- 
tract price is said to be $135,000 and 
delivery is to be made in June of 
next year. 

The dimensions of the tug are 120 
ft. by 26 ft. by 7 ft. It will be pow- 
ered with two Atlas-Imperial engines 
of 350 hp. each at 225 r.p.m. The 
stern of the tug is of the shallow tun- 
nel type. The propellers have a di- 
ameter of six feet and the mean draft 
of the tug is five feet. 

This tug will be used by the Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany to tow the self-unloading bulk 
cement barges recently placed in serv- 
ice at the Cape Girardeau plant on the 
Mississippi River, to its storage and 
sacking plants at St. Louis and Mem- 
phis. 





Attention All Exhibitors 

The American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation wishes to call attention to 
the fact that Saturday, January 11, 
1930, is Manufacturers’ and Distribu- 
tors’ day. On this day the Exposition 
will be opened only to manufacturers. 

This plan was tried last year, but, 
due to the inclement weather and va- 
rious difficulties in setting up the ex- 
hibits, it did not prove as successful 
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as it could be if all the exhibits had 
been set up and the representatives 
in their booths. Therefore, it has 
been asked by the Equipment Distrib- 
utors’ Association to see that all ex- 
hibitors have representatives in their 
booths and, it is already one of the 
rules of the Exposition that all ex- 
hibits must be set up and ready on 
the morning of Saturday, January 11, 
1930. 

Manufacturers’ and _ Distributors’ 
day is one of the most important days 
at the convention, so it is urged that 
they cooperate to the fullest extent 
and arrange all details whereby the 
greatest possible good will be derived 
from this day. 





Transit Mixers to Exhibit 
At Road Show 


Transit Mixers, Inec., will occupy 
booth 652 containing approximately 
612 sq. ft. of floor space. It plans to 
exhibit three models of its mixers, and 
it is possible that additional new mod- 
els will be shown if satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made. 

The Paris Transit Mixers in this 
exhibit will be new models containing 
improvements and refinements over 
older models. An adequate force of 
representatives will be on hand to 
furnish information with regard to its 
product. During the entire show, the 
exhibit will be in charge of Edwin F. 
Hill, Jr., sales manager. This com- 
pany will maintain headquarters at 
the Traymore Hotel at Atlantic City, 
where space has been secured for con- 
ferences. Representatives will be 
available to furnish extended informa- 
tion covering the product and Transit 
system mixed concrete. 





Exhibit Improved Buckets 
At Road Show 

The G. H. Williams Co. will show a 
new Williams Champion excavator 
bucket at the Road Show at Atlantic 
City. Engineers have combined the 
lever-arm principle with multiple 
reeving of the closing line, and other 
improved features of construction 
which give this bucket exceptional 
rigidity, as well as greater penetrat- 
ing power. 

Narrow head construction has been 
accomplished by attaching one pair 
of corner bars to the rolled-steel head 
plate, instead of carrying them right 
up to the bearing pin. A. much larger 
guide sheave is being used and the 
cable is guarded at the head by im- 
proved transverse rollers. The new 
excavator is manufactured in sizes 
from %-cu. yd. up. 

The company will also show the 
newly-improved Double-Arch drag- 
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An improved excavator bucket 


line bucket, in which the arch is built 
up of rolled steel, eliminating danger 
of breaking if the bucket is dropped 
against rocks. This sturdy bridge 
and the heavy lip form a rigid double 
arch, that prevents drawing in at the 
sides. 

Castings of a special steel alloy 
strengthen the sides of this sturdy 
bucket and cut down the wear on side 
plates, when working in abrasive ma- 
terials, to a minimum. Patented dig- 
ging teeth of new and improved de- 
sign add digging leverage. 

An inspection of the complete new 
Williams line of clamshell and drag- 
line buckets, in Booth 459 Exhibition 
Hall, will show higher working effi- 
ciency and greater strength and stam- 
ina than ever before. 





Bay City to Exhibit 
At Road Show 


Bay City Shovels, Inc., will occupy 
space 309 at the Road Show. The ex- 
hibit will feature Model R, full re- 
volving convertible shovel of 26-ton 
weight and mounted on full crawlers; 
and Model K, full revolving, %4-cu. yd. 
capacity of 1414-ton weight. All of 
these machines are convertible into 
crane, dragline, skimmer, or trench 
hoe. 

All of these machines were exhib- 
ited at the 1929 Road Show, and, 











Full-revolving convertible shovel 
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while Bay City is not making changes 
in the capacity or general type of 
equipment, the machines to be exhib- 
ited at Atlantic City will all contain 
important refinements and improve- 
ments, which will be of interest. 
Models K and R may be powered with 
diesel engines in addition to gasoline 
or electric power on the 1930 models. 
The weight of these machines has 
been increased and, while there is no 
radical change in design, there are a 
number of minor changes along the 
line of refinements and improvements. 





Donald B. MacNeal Operates 
New Storage Yard 

On January 1, 1930, Donald B. Mac- 
Neal opened a new storage yard in 
Chicago and took possession of a 
piece of land located at 121st and 
Loomis Street. This property is 
served by the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific railroad. There is one 
switch track on the property, but the 
company is laying several hundred 
feet of track with several switches. 

Any one leaving the loop or busi- 
ness district of Chicago may go to 
the yard via the Illinois Central Elec- 
trified, taking thirty minutes. 

This property is enclosed with a 
high board fence and there is an of- 
fice building, together with large 
space under cover for repair work, 
latest tool rooms, and stock of new 
and used parts for almost any crane, 
dragline, or shovel. Someone is on 
the property giving day and night 
service at all times. 

At the present location there are 
several cranes, draglines, shovels, as 
well as locomotive type equipment, 
and it is in a position to store equip- 
ment for competitors or contractors. 
An invitation is extended to all con- 
tractors to ship any equipment into 
the yard for storage purposes as it 
serves their interests. 





Relay at Road Show 


The Road Show will mark the first 
public appearance of the new Relay 
Truck Model 50D, manufactured by 
Relay Motors Corporation. This will 
be on display in Space 528 of the Ex- 
hibition Hall. The Relay Model S11 
will also be on display. The 50D will 
be equipped with 3 yard dump body 
and hoist; the S11 with 1% yard 
gravity dump body. During 1929 
Relay has been conducting extensive 
research and experiment with trucks 
best adapted to the needs of the dump 
truck operator. The outcome of this 
study is the 50D, a truck designed to 
do a particular type of work at the 
lowest cost. 

The 2% times additional tractive 
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power developed by Relay trucks in 
comparison with conventional equip- 
ment assures the operator that, no 
matter how hard or bad the going is, 
he has a chance to negotiate it. This 
added tractive power is a great ad- 
vantage to the dump truck operator 
and to those who have charge of dump 
truck fleets, whose equipment must be 
kept in continuous service. 

Furthermore, with the short turn- 
ing radius of the 13914-in. wheelbase 
chassis and powerful 6-cylinder motor, 
the operator of dump truck equip- 
ment has a vehicle that meets his re- 
quirements most economically and 
satisfactorily. 

To present clearly the Relay story, 
the Relay Motors Corporation has pre- 
pared a motion picture which will be 
shown to all visitors at the Relay ex- 
hibit. This picture shows clearly what 
takes place within the wheel when the 
truck encounters an obstruction. Ac- 
tion pictures will also be shown of 
Relay trucks in all types of service 
and the hearty reception and enthu- 
siastic comment already given this 
film assures Road Show Visitors an in- 
teresting and instructive few minutes 
when watching it. W. E. Murphy, 
from the Home office, will be in charge 
of the Relay Exhibit. He will be as- 
sisted by the company’s eastern rep- 
resentatives. 





Link-Belt Plans Exhibit 
At Crushed Stone Show 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, will exhibit va- 
rious devices of interest to crushed 
stone producers, in Booths No. 27 and 
28, at the National Crushed Stone 
Show, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Jan- 
uary 20-22, 1930. 

The Link-Belt Vibrating Screen, 
Anti-Friction Belt Conveyor Idlers, 
and enlarged photographs of actual 
installations will be featured. 

Messrs. C. S. Huntington, H. L. 
Strube, A. K. Schifflin and W. E. Phil- 
ips, will be in attendance. 


Interesting literature will be avail- 
able. . 





Trackson Will Exhibit 
At Road Show 


The Trackson Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., advises that it will have a 
number of surprises at the 1930 Road 
Show for everyone who is interested 
in highway, dirt moving and general 
construction methods and equipment. 
Four entirely new machines—the new 
Trackson Crawler for the 15-30 Mc- 
Cormick-Deering Tractor, Trackson 
Crawler Wheels, the Trackson Hoist 
and the new Trackson Shovel—will be 
introduced in the display which will 

















Tractor-mounted shovel 


be located in Section 102, on the main 
floor. The appearance of these new 
machines will undoubtedly be of in- 
terest. 

While the new crawler for the 15-30 
McCormick-Deering is Trackson de- 
sign, nevertheless it is a distinctive 
type of crawler and has a number 
of special features. It is designed 
for highway and general contracting 
work, and will also have a wide range 
of usefulness for other fields. 

In producing the new crawler 
wheels, the company has had in mind 
particularly the needs of dirt mov- 
ing contractors, loggers, oil field 
operators, cane growers and others 
who haul in very difficult ground con- 
ditions and who, therefore, need 
crawlers on their wagons as well as 
on their tractors. According to R. 
D. Houghton, manager of the crawler 
wheel department, these new wheels 
can readily be mounted on various 
types of wagons, and it will be the 
purpose to furnish them to the 
manufacturers of such equipment. 

The new crawler wheels will be pro- 
duced in four sizes, with 6-, 10-, 15-, 
and 20-ton load capacities, respec- 
tively. The 10- and 15-ton sizes will 
be of particular interest, since they 
can be used on wagons with from 5 
to 10-yard capacities. 

The hoist was designed by J. E. 
Dale, who is well known to the equip- 
ment industry as an authority on 
hoists and who has been associated 
with the company for some time. 
Mr. Dale, in connection with Track- 
son Engineers, has spent almost three 
years in designing, building and im- 
proving the hoist, and for the past 
eight months this machine has been 
subjected to the most rigid operating 
tests, so that it will make its debut 
at the Road Show as a perfected prod- 
uct, which has proved its ability to 
perform and stand up under all con- 
ditions. The hoist is of all-steel con- 
struction and has several new pat- 
ented features which combine to make 
it an ideal hoisting equipment. It is 
designed for mounting either on 
Trackson crawlers or on wheel trac- 
tors. 
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The new Shovel is said to be the 
latest in excavating and material 
handling equipment and was built 
by the Trackson engineers after they 
had made a thorough study of the 
needs of contractors, industrial plants 
and others who dig and handle var- 
ious kinds of materials. Its  out- 
standing features are extraordinary 
strength of construction, a sharp cut- 
ting edge, simplicity of operation, in- 
terchangeability with Trackson bull- 
dozer and crane, and extremely low 
overhead clearance. 

The new shovel will be displayed at 
the Road Show mounted on a Track- 
son crawler-tractor. It may also be 
mounted on the wheel tractor, but 
the crawlers are recommended for 
work in soft, loose, or slippery 
ground. 

In addition to these new machines, 
the company will exhibit several 
model L Tracksons, a model DH Track- 
son McCormick-Deering equipped with 
the Trackson bulldozer, a Trackson 
crane mounted on a McCormick- 
Deering wheel tractor, and several 
other pieces of equipment. The dis- 
play in Section 102 will be in charge 
of L. E. Dauer, sales manager. Others 
in attendance will be W. H. Stiemke, 
vice-president and general manager, 
R. D. Houghton, R. G. Brunner, J. L. 
Hawes, and several other represen- 
tatives. 





Laval Sand to Dredge Big 


Sandy 

The Laval Sand Company, Hinton, 
W. Va., has applied for a permit to 
dredge sand near Louisa, Ky., for two 
miles along Big Sandy river, and to 
construct one 8-in. and two 12-in. pipe 
lines, and one 12 ft. by 14-ft. concrete 
intake pump house in the Kanawha 
river. 





Lannon Sand & Stone Opens 
Another Pit 


The Lannon Sand and Stone Com- 
pany, Menomonee Falls, Wis., is open- 
ing another pit on the Thomas Mc- 
Carty farm west of its present plant. 





To Build Feldspar Mill 

The Consolidated Feldspar Com- 
pany, H. P. Margerum, pres., Tren- 
ton, N. J., expects to build a mill at 
Kingman, Ariz., this summer. Plant 
will have capacity of 2,000 tons a 
month. Quarry will be at Stockton, 
Kingman P. O., Ariz. 





United Concrete to Build 
Ready-Mixed Plant 
The United Concrete Co., Edwin F. 


Hively, Jr., Gen. Mgr., will build a 
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ready-mixed concrete plant at Girard 
Ave. and Maryland & Pennsylvania 
R. R., York, Pa. The plant will have 
a capacity of 600 cu. yd. daily and 
will be ready by March 1, 1930. A 
chain of similar operations is being 
planned. 





Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
At the Road Show 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., is 
occupying booth 406 at the Road 
Show. A full line of Prest-O-Lite 
truck and tractor lighting equipment 
and carbic floodlights are the features 
of the exhibit. Other items of inter- 
est to road builders which are being 
shown include Prest-O-Lite small tank 
appliances, oxweld cutting and weld- 
ing equipment and the Carbic Gener- 
ator. H. H. Griffith of the New York 
Office will be in charge. 





Ohio Power Shovel Exhibit 
At Road Show 


The Ohio Power Shovel Company 
will exhibit in space 305 a complete 
LIMA “101” gasoline shovel. In the 
same booth, it will have a lower frame 
completely assembled showing its sim- 
plicity of design and construction. 
For those who will want to see a 
LIMA machine in actual digging, it 
will have a complete unit on the beach 
near the Auditorium. There will be 
in attendance at the exhibit all dis- 
trict managers and salesmen of the 
Ohio Power Shovel Company, as well 
as many of the company’s authorized 
dealers. 





Lime Plant Nearly Completed 
At Newberry, Florida 


The Ocala Lime Rock Corporation, 
of Ocala, Fla., has about completed its 
plant on the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, a few miles east of Newberry. 
The equipment for this plant is being 
brought from a dismantled plant near 
Kendrick, Fla., and includes two %-yd. 
Erie steam shovels, a 24-in. by 60-in. 
roll crusher, and two 60-hp. horizon- 
tal type Bessemer oil engines. The 
plant will have a capacity of 2,000 
tons of Florida lime rock per day of 
ten hours, an official of the corpora- 
tion states. 





Young Radiator Co. Exhibit 
At Road Show 


The Young Radiator Company, man- 
ufacturer of industrial power unit 
truck and bus radiators, will exhibit 
its products at space 504, at the 1929 
annual Road Builders Show and con- 
vention, January 13th to the 18th. 
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A number of new pieces of equip- 
ment, showing the development of 
diesel engine radiators and gas engine 
power unit equipment will be shown. 
Representatives attending will be 
F. M. Young, president; J. J. Hilt, 
sales manager; W. L. Walton, sales 
engineer, and D. A. Hisey, superin- 
tendent. 





To Produce Calcium Nitrate 


The American Mines Development 
Co., Col. Jas. Barnard, Banks, Idaho, 
is building a mill for grinding calcium 
nitrate deposits. The entire output 
of 50 carloads weekly will be used by 
a Portland, Ore., fertilizer manufac- 
turer. 





Southern Phosphate Awards 
Drying Plant Contract 


The Southern Phosphate Co., Bar- 
tow, Fla. (subsidiary of Davison 
Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md.), 
which is erecting a rock drying plant 
at Bartow, awarded the _ structural 
steel contract to the Nashville Bridge 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 





Dixie Mineral to Produce 


Limerock Asphalt 


The Dixie Mineral Corporation of 
Pennsylvania has leased the property 
of the Cherokee Rock Asphalt Com- 
pany, Cherokee, Ala., from the pur- 
chasers, C. V. McCreight, R. L. Bab- 
cock, F. G. Lilo, and Wilson McCleery. 
The lease gives the company control 
of 20,000 acres. Production of lime- 
rock asphalt will begin within 90 days. 
J. T. Nealon will be manager. Milner 
Engineering Company, Sheffield, Ala., 
is surveying the proposed route for a 
six-mile railroad from the Cherokee 
plant to the quarry site. 





Inland Lime Lets Contract 


The Inland Lime and Stone Com- 
pany has awarded the construction of 
the crushing, screening, conveying 
and loading units of the Manistique 
plant to Stephens-Adamson. The en- 
gineering work will begin at once and 
erection will begin as soon as weather 
conditions permit. The contract re- 
quires a complete plant September 1, 
1930. 





A New Polishing Material 


The Bunton Green Stone Company 
of West Chester, Pa., has recently de- 
veloped Vermiculite, which it claims is 
a universal polisher. It will smooth 
and polish glass or the hardest metal. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





Portable Belt Loader Has 


Several New Features 
The Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. 
of Ottumwa, Ia., manufacturers of 
portable belt loaders, announces its 
new Model A portable handy belt 
loader, with several improvements and 
new features. 


By use of special materials and im- 
proved design, the new model A has 
been materially reduced in weight. It 
can be very easily moved about and 
placed in or out of the car by one 
man. The main belt pulleys are of a 
new, light and strong design from 
electric welded, pressed steel. The 














Portable belt box-ecar loader 


main bearings are self-aligning S. K. 
F. double ball bearings which are en- 
closed in machined dust-proof boxings. 

Belt adjustments can be quickly 
made at three points. The belt is 
troughed and carried on new spe- 
cially designed Timken roller bearing 
units. The entire machine is Alemite 
lubricated. The machine can be raised 
or lowered in a moment’s time at 
either or both ends. The angle of 
elevation of the conveying belt can be 
widely varied so that it best suits the 
loading of different grades, weights 
and sizes of materials. 

The new Model A is made in a 
standard length, using an 18-in. belt. 
Similar designed machines are also 
built using a 24-in. belt. 





Segment Roll Pulverizer 

The Brainard Segment Roll Pulver- 
izer has features which are peculiar 
only to itself. It is made by the 
Brainard Pulverizer Co. of Chicago. 


All of the generally accepted pul- 
verizing principles are embodied in 
this machine, coarse material being 
broken down by impact and pressure, 
the rolling action and attrition finish- 
ing the grinding. 

Either the dry or wet process can 
be used; if the former, air is em- 
ployed in either a closed or an open 
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Fig. 1—Vertiecal longitudinal section of segment roll pulverizer 


circuit; if the latter, water is intro- 
duced with the product to be pulver- 
ized and the finished product is re- 
moved by the water current as fast 
as it is pulverized. 

As this is a slow-speed machine no 
magnetic separator is needed and 
scrap iron can be safely introduced 
with the other material without seri- 
ous results. 


The finished product is uniform and 
of fine mesh if desired. The most 
abrasive material can be pulverized. 
There is no bearing inside the pulver- 
izer, as the segments are loose mem- 
bers held in alignment by separating 
rings. Packing of the material is 
not apt to happen because of the vio- 
lent and repeated action of the pul- 
verizing elements. 


Fig. 1 illustrates the machine in 
cross-section while Fig. 2 shows the 
pulverizing action of the segments, 
A, B, and C between themselves and 
against the distributing ring E, and 
the inner surface of the pulverizing 
chamber D. The weight of the seg- 
ments varies from 300 to 700 lb. ac- 
cording to the material to be ground 
and the fineness required. 





Fig. 2—Cross-section of roll pulverizer 
to indicate impact and grinding action 


Among the materials which have 
been successfully pulverized are ben- 
tonite, cement, rock, clay, feldspar, 
fluorspar, fire clay, fuller’s earth, 
graphite, gypsum, lime hydrate, lime- 
stone, magnesite, manganese ore, mar- 
ble chips, sandstone, silica, and slate. 





New Flexible Coupling 
Is of Novel Design 
The American Flexible Coupling 
Company, Erie, Pa., is now marketing 
a rather novel design of shaft coup- 
ling. Kinematically the device is a 
variation of the well-known Oldham 
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coupling in which a center member is 
constrained to slide across the face 
of one coupling flange on a line pass- 
ing through the center, and at the 
same time is free to slide across the 
face of the second flange in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the first. 

The floating center member of the 
American Flexible Coupling is @ 
square, hollow casting, with a hole in 
the center to provide clearance for the 
shaft ends. To the edges of this float- 
ing member are fastened replaceable 
bearing strips made from a_ hard, 
tough, non-metallic compound, such as 
is used in the manufacture of non- 
metallic pinions and gears. 

The flange sections are identical 
and interchangeable, except for the 
bore diameters which are made to suit 
the shafts. The flange is cast in one 
piece with a hub of ample dimen- 











Flexible coupling of novel design 
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sions. A wide groove is machined in 
the face of the flange, leaving two 
jaws between which the floating mem- 
ber slides and by which the torque is 
transmitted. 

The coupling can be removed with- 
out the use of special tools by simply 
pulling the jaw flanges apart hori- 
yontally or sliding them past each 
other vertically. The non-metallic 
bearing strips can be replaced in a 
few minutes when necessary without 
disturbing the coupling or the con- 
nected shafts. The bearing strip 
screws are removed through holes in 
the jaws, when the old strips can be 
slipped out and new ones inserted. 





Koehring Builds Dumptor 

The Koehring Division of the Na- 
tional Equipment Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has added a new unit, 
the Dumptor, to its line of excavating 
and material-handling shovels, pull 
shovels, cranes and draglines. 

New from the ground up, the 
Dumptor is distinctly a modern load- 
carrying unit, the first and only one 
of its kind on the market. The struck 
level capacity of the body is 5 yd., 
with an actual operating capacity of 
6% yd. and over. 

With full multiplane traction for 
mobility and easy handling over most 
any kind of ground, with the rugged- 
ness and liberal drawbar power of a 
tractor, and the bull dozing advan- 
tages of the dump body in discharge 
position, the Koehring Dumptor is a 
heavy duty unit embodying the profit- 
earning and dirt-handling features 
of truck, tractor and bull dozer. 

One of the outstanding features in 
the unique design of the Dumptor is 
the power plant which consists of 
twin four cylinder engines. It pro- 
vides a continuous flow of power to 
the multiplanes for traveling in most 

















The Dumptor 
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every variety of ground conditions, 
without steering clutches. This sim- 
plicity of design and ruggedness in 
the power transmission units make 
throttle steering a reality. The oper- 
ator merely opens or closes either mo- 
tor throttle depending on the direc- 
tion in which he wishes to turn. 

In addition to easy handling, the 
twin motors provide faster operation, 
greater flexibility and more power 
when needed for heavy going. On the 
job, these advantages mean that the 
Dumptor is able to move more pay 
dirt per day and per job at a lower 
cost than many dirt-handling methods 
now in use. 

The body, which dumps from the 
front end, has a generous width of 
86 in. and length of 129% in. When 
tipped to dumping position by the hy- 
draulic hoist, the wide body may be 
used as a powerful bull dozing blade. 

Other features of the Dumptor are 
its low height of only 59 in. and its 
low bearing pressure of only 9.8 lb. 
per sq. in. with an 8-ton load. The 
low height permits easy clearance for 
a conveyor belt as well as for shovel, 
crane or dragline loading. 

The Dumptor has four speeds for- 
ward: 1, 2, 3% and 5% miles per 
hour, and one reverse, 14% miles per 
hour. 





Four New Engines Have 
Improved Features 

Climax Engineering Company has 
brought out a new line of gas, gaso- 
line and distillate burning engines 
that have outstanding performance 
characteristics. They include four en- 
gines of this new design entitled the 
Blue Streak series. The largest has 
6 cylinders, while the other three are 
A-cylinder models. All of these have 
specially designed combustion cham- 
bers with overhead valves, large and 
efficient cooling systems, and com- 
bustion controlled to give high effi- 
ciency with corresponding increase in 
power output for any given displace- 
ment. 

Valving, spark plug location and 
flame travel are controlled to secure 
low detonating values and unusually 
smooth operation with high power de- 
velopment. All four engines operate 

















The new “Blue Streak” 
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at 1,000 r.p.m. and can utilize either 
gasoline or distillate as fuel. 





Improvements in Gyratory 
Crushers 

During the past year there has been 
a marked increase in the sale of gy- 
ratory crushers as compared to 1928, 
the greatest gain for Allis-Chalmers 
having been in the sale of the New- 
house type crusher. Improvements in 
the design of standard gyratory 
crushers have been made notably as 
follows: 

The main frames of the complete 
line of McCully crushers have been 
redesigned, sections have been 
strengthened, the construction of the 
pins changed, and radial tie bolts 
have been added to further strengthen 
the bottom shells. An improved type 
enclosed dust seal has been developed, 
and a self-tightening clamp adjusting 
nut has been designed whereby the 
weight of the head and shaft are 
utilized to hold the adjusting nut 
firmiy in the thread by means of an 
inverted wedge construction. 

The larger sizes of McCully crush- 
ers are now provided with an im- 
proved type of suspension which places 
the reaction at a more advantageous 
point on the spider. To limit vertical 
movement of the shaft and head, the 
larger sizes of Superior crushers have 
been fitted with a thrust ring which is 
mounted on top of the spider hub. 





New Small Diesel Engine 
Placed on Market 


A three-cylinder full diesel engine, 
one of the smallest to be placed on 
the market, has recently been intro- 
duced by the Atlas Imperial Engine 
Co. The engine, designed for shovels, 











Industrial type diesel power unit 


has a 5 %-in. bore and an 8-in. stroke. 
It uses the common rail type of in- 
jection. The company is to exhibit 
the engine, along with its 4-cylinder 
power unit and 6-cylinder Industrial 
type diesel engine, at the Road Show 
at Atlantic City. 





Cement Machinery Improved 

In connection with Rotary kiln de- 
sign, the enlarged calcination zone, 
the advantages of which were enu- 























































Three-compartment Compeb mill 


merated in last year’s Review, has 
been furnished on several kilns by 
Allis-Chalmers and, according to re- 
ports by the operators, the kilns pro- 
vided with the enlarged calcination 
zone are producing a superior grade 
of clinker. 

Rotary kiln driving mechanisms 
have been improved by the addition 
of another set of roller bearings, 
which now make this unit an all 
grease lubricated design. The first 
shaft from the high speed end of this 
mechanism has been mounted on roller 
bearings for some time. 

There has been a marked increase 
in the sale of rotary dryers, and one 
of the most notable advances in ro- 
tary design is exemplified in a 6-ft. 
by 48-ft. direct heat oil fired dryer 
manufactured for the phosphate in- 
dustry in Florida. This dryer was 
equipped throughout with roller bear- 
ings, the carrying mechanisms as 
well as the driving mechanisms being 
fitted with anti-friction type of bear- 
ings. 

The success of the Compeb mill di- 
vision head with peripheral screen 
and return scoops has been fully dem- 
onstrated on the new mills now in op- 
eration. Several existing mills are 
now being fitted with this same type 
of outside screen and return scoops. 





COMING EVENTS 








Jan. 11-18, 1930. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual convention and show, Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association. Chas. 
M. Upham, secretary-director, 914 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 12-13, 1930 Atlantic City, 
N. J. Meeting, Associated Equipment 
Distributors, at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. A. C. Blaisdell, sec- 
retary, Cincinnati, O. 


Jan. 14, 1930. Washington, D. C. 
General conference of feldspar pro- 
ducers, distributors, and uses on 
standardization of grades, in East 
Building, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Harry H. Steidle, same address. 


Jan. 20-23, 1930. Cincinnati, O. 
Annual convention and Manufactur- 
ers’ Division Exposition, National 
Crushed-Stone Association, at Hotel 
Gibson. J. R. Boyd, secretary, Mer- 
chandise Bldg., 14th and S Sts., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The division head with peripheral 
screen and return scoops has been 
simplified by keeping the rejection re- 
turn scoops outside of the housing, 
the material being collected for intro- 
duction to the scoops by means of an 
annular shaped pocket constructed at 
the end of the screen and revolving 
with the mill and scoops. 

The latest Compeb mill shell design 
calls for the construction of single 


Apron feeder ratchet-driven through 
speed reducer 


diameter shells, one plate for the en- 
tire length, four to the circle. For 
two diameter shells the enlarged di- 
ameter and taper section are com- 
bined longitudinally in one plate, four 
to the circle. The following sizes of 
concaves are now being made of 
forged steel as well as cast iron: 

14%4-in. Concavex. 

7g-in. Concavex. 

%-in. Concavex. 

The volume of forged steel concavex 
business has increased so greatly that 
additional equipment has been added 
to our facilities for manufacturing 
this high efficient long wearing pat- 
ented grinding media. 


Jan. 22, 1930. Birmingham, Ala. 
Portland Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at Tutweiler Hotel. 
A. J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Jan. 28-30, 1930. Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual convention and Manufactur- 
ers’ Division Exposition, National 
Sand & Gravel Association, at the 
Peabody Hotel. V. P. Ahearn, execu- 
tive secretary, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Jan. 29-30, 1930. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual convention, Wisconsin Con- 
crete Products Association, at Hotel 
Plankinton. 


Feb. 4-6, 1930. New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting Sand-Lime Brick As- 
sociation, at Pennsylvania Hotel. El- 
len Knight, secretary, Saginaw, Mich. 


Feb. 4, 1930. Dallas, Tex. Port- 
land Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at Baker Hotel. 
A. J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Feb. 11-13, 1930. New Orleans, La, 
Annual meeting, American Concrete 
Institute, at the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Feb. 11, 1930. Cincinnati, O. Port. 
land Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at Hotel Gibson. A, J, 
R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 16-20, 1930. Toronto, Can, 
Thirty-secend annual meeting, Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society at Hotel Royal 
York. Gordon C. Keith, secretary. 
treasurer, 49 Turner Road, Toronto 
10, Canada. 


Feb. 25-28, 1930. Wichita, Kan. 
Fifth annual Southwest Road Show 
and School at the Coliseum. Secre. 
tary, P. O. Box 1048, Wichita, Kan. 


Feb. 25, 1930. St. Louis, Mo. Port- 
land Cement Association regional 
safety meeting at 


Mar. 3-5, 1930. Chicago. National 
Management Congress, at Stevens 
Hotel. G. E. Pfisterer, manager, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Mar. 3-7, 1930. Chicago. Indus- 
trial Equipment Exposition at Ste- 
vens Hotel. G. E. Pfisterer, manager, 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Mar. 3-7, 1930. Chicago. National 
Industrial Exposition at the Stevens 
Hotel. George Pfisterer, secretary, 
308 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


March 4, 1930. La Salle, Ill. Port- 
land Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at Hotel Kaskaskia. 
A. J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


March 18, 1930. Des Moines, Ia. 
Portland Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. A. J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


March 25, 1930. Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at Hotel Muehlebach. 
A. J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Apr. 5-9, 1930. New York, N. Y.; 
Hoboken, N. J.; Washington, D. C. 
Fiftieth anniversary meeting, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
at American Machinist offices in New 
York; Stevens Institute, Hoboken; U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 


April 7-11, 1930. Atlanta, Ga. An- 
nual meeting, American Chemical 
Society. 


April 15, 1930. Albany, N. Y. 
Portland Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at Hotel Ten Eyck. 
A. J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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[MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 








Each publication listed below contains information of interest to non-metallic 
mineral producers. Readers may obtain, without charge—eacept where a price may be 
stated—and without obligation, copies of any of these publications by writing directly 
to the manufacturers who publish them. Please mention PIT AND QUARRY when mak- 


ing such requests. 


Bearings 

Power Drive Equipment. 40 p., 84 
ill. (Catalog 29-A, The Hill Clutch 
Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
0.) Describes and illustrates flood 
lubricated oil-film bearings for line- 
shaft application. 

Boilers 

C-E VM-Type Boiier. 8 p., 5 ill. 
(Bulletin BVM 1, Combustion En- 
gineering Corp., New York, N. Y.) 
Illustrates and describes a bent-tube 
boiler. Table of dimensions and 
drawings showing the setting dimen- 
sions for the various sizes in which 
the boiler is built are given. 

Buckets, Clamshell 

Erie’s New Multi-Power Clamshell 
Bucket. 8 p., 16 ill. (Erie Steel Con- 
struction Co., Erie, Pa.) Describes 
and illustrates a new clamshell bucket, 
listing specifications. 

Compressors, Air 

Type 30 Air Compressors. 12 p., 
10 ill. (Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York, N. Y.) Describes and _illus- 
trates a new self-contained air com- 
pressor unit. 

Compressors, Air and Gas 

Air and Gas Compressors. 24 p., 
34 ill. (Bulletin 700, Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., New York, N. Y.) 
Describes, illustrates and gives con- 
struction details of horizontal-duplex 
power-driven compressors. 

Couplings 

American Flexible Couplings. 12 
p., 10 ill. (Bulletin 101, The Ameri- 
can Flexible Coupling Co., Erie, Pa.) 
Describes and illustrates flexible coup- 
lings manufactured by this company 
and illustrates their application and 
use. 

Cranes 

Crane Service News. 4 p., 25 ill. 
(Crane Service Association, Lorain, 
0.) Pictures the adaptation of cranes 
to unusual uses. 

Crushers 

Rock and Gravel Crushing Equip- 
ment. 36 p., 61 ill. (Bulletin 600, 
Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.) Describes and 
illustrates plant equipment and shows 
typical installations throughout the 
country. 

Williams Catalog for the Crushed 
Stone, Cement, Lime and Allied In- 
dustries. 36 p., 78 ill. (Catalog 462, 
The Williams Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo.) De- 
scribes and illustrates all types of 
crushers and pictures their operation 
in a number of plants. 


Crushing Plant Efficiency Increased. 
4 p., 4 ill. (Leaflet No. 2116, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Illustrates installations and _ cross- 
sections of Style “B” Newhouse 
crushers. 

Engines, Diesel 

M. W. M. Benz Diesel Engines. 24 
p., 21 ill. (Bulletin 775, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, N. 
Y.) Describes and illustrates, in 
general, as well as by detail, the diesel 
engines manufactured by this com- 
pany. 

Exciters 

Induction Motor-Generator Sets. 2 
p., 5 ill. (GEA-394A, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) De- 
scribes and illustrates motor-genera- 
tor sets for use in the excitation of 
synchronous motors. 

Hoists 

Robbins & Myers Electric Hoists. 
16 p., 41 ill. (Bulletin 5031, Robbins 
& Myers, Inc., Springfield, O.) De- 
scribes and illustrates electric hoists 
of several types, together with dia- 
grams and specifications. 

Locomotives 

Whitcomb Locomotives. (George D. 
Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Ill.) A loose- 
leaf folder, profusely illustrated, 
describing a line of gasoline, oil and 
electric locomotives varying from 3 
to 100 tons. 

Plants, Sand and Gravel 

Link-Belt Plants for Washing Sand 
and Gravel. 80 p., 102 ill. (Book No. 

640, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill.) De- 
scribes and illustrates sand and 
gravel plant equipment and shows 
installations in 50 prominent plants. 

Valuable data and charts included. 

Pumps, Dredging 

Morris Dredging Pumps. 16 p., 18 

ill. (Bulletin 133, Morris Machine 

Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y.) De- 

scribes and illustrates various sizes 

of dredging pumps, together with per- 
formance ratings. 

Screening 

Universal Vibrating Screens. 32 p., 

25 ill. (Universal Vibrating Screen 

Co., Racine, Wis.) Describes and il- 

lustrates various sizes of vibrating 

screens, showing assembly and_in- 
stallation methods. 

Tractors 

Caterpillar Power for Mines, Quar- 

ries and Clay Pits. 36 p., 77 ill. 

(Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Lean- 

dro, Calif.) Illustrates Caterpillar 

tractors doing unusual jobs in various 
locations. 
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Trucks, Motor 


“Another Quarry Where Trucks 
Cut Costs.” 1p., 1 ill. (The Mack 
Bulldog, Vol. 7, No. 6. Mack Trucks, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.) Describes 
economies in trucking effected by a 
large crushed stone quarry in Penn- 
sylvania. 





NEW CORPORATIONS 











Gypsum Co., % Corp. Trust Co., of 
Amer., Wilmington, Dela., $1,000,000. 

Utah Gypsum Products Co., Levan, 
Utah. 100,000 shares com., 25c per 
share. 

Hudson River Sand & Gravel Corp., 
% E. Herrmann, 307-5th Ave., New 
York City. 250 shares com. 

C. E. Roberson Sand Co., C. E. 
Roberson, Coeburn, Va. To mine 
building and engine sand at Pine 
Mountain, Ky. 

Crown Rock Co., % Howard D. 
Porter, Blymyer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
2500 shares n.p.v. 

Owyhee Calcite Products Co., Harry 
3utler, Ontario, Oregon. $200,000. 
Fred Lockey, M. P. Tonning. To pro- 
duce calcite and limestone. 

Acme Gravel & Construction Co., 
Inc., Jesse L. Alley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
100 shares n.p.v. Herbert L. Alley, 
Robert B. Alley. 

Allied Sand & Gravel Corp., John 
Twohy, Pres., Norfolk, Va. 1000 
shares n.p.v. Sand and gravel dredg- 
ing operation. 

Commonwealth Sand Co., John K. 
Watton, Kittanning, Pa. $60,000. 
Frank R. Alter, Treas., Parnassus, 
Pa. Attorney, John McC. Kennedy, 
1308 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Vulean Sand & Stone Co., A. J. 
Martin, Camp Street, Plainville, N. Y. 
$30,000. David F. Carton, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. Plant at Tuckahoe; office at 
Plainville. 

Wilson Sand & Gravel Corp., John 
R. Wilson, Pres., Westville, N. J. 
$50,000 pfd.; 1000 shares com. D. J. 
Shulman, Sec. 

Olean Gravel Corp., H. R. Moran 
and Harry D. Shay, First Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Olean, N. Y. 1000 shares com. 
To operate at Machias Junction, N. Y. 

Turner Marble & Granite Co., H. G. 
Turner, Box 54, Tampa, Fla. 100 
shares n.p.v. H. W. Hesterly, A. R. 
Fox. 

Temple Slag Co., John S. Hipple, 
Pres., Temple, Pa. $5,000. Gilbert 
M. Sawyer, Treas. To crush material 
from slag banks. Will later go into 
stone quarrying business. 

Joplin Sand Co., W. M. Meyer, 
Pres., 1224 Roosevelt Ave., Joplin, 
Mo. $5,000. H. J. Roy, V. P. & Gen. 
Mer. 
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UNIVERSAL 


TYPE “M” 
Heavy Duty 
Scalping Screen 


A powerful, 
rugged unit for | 

| 
scalping opera- | 


tions. It will | 





handle an enor- | 
mous Capacity of any material up to 8-inch in 
size, separating at or below 214 inch. Extremely 


low operating cost. 


ADVANCED TYPE ‘‘C’? SCREEN 


rives astonishing results e st diffic 
Gives astonishing results on the most difficult ATS ROPE Burt, 


, THE « PER MIN 
screening problems. Me ay MINUTE 
EXTR — PER MING ee POUNDS 
SHAFT 
—_ DRIVE ENC 
ROOF CASINGOSE 
T TEET 
Oo 
AND PINIONS MAIN GEARS 


YOUR COPY IS WAITING 


EARIN 
‘ GS 
Catalogue No. 90 


D 
MACHINE ii IN Dusr 


This 32-page catalogue, describing the late 
model UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREENS 


in various sizes and types is just off the press. 


Profusely illustrated, it . 
contains valuable infor- FLORY MEG. CO. 
mation with regard to » BANGOR, PA. 


screening problems, and NS eS TCAR PULLERS. ETc.” 
should be kept in your = | 

files for handy reference. 

We will be very glad to 


send you a copy. 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C0 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 











